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ow IMILARLY, what is the Church? And what is the [ E 
S Church’s function and purpose? Is it a place for per- 4 
-- sonal exploitation and aggression, for the protective, 


A 


monopolistic, paternalistic, and proprietary spirit, or the supreme 
place of a spiritual quest, and for the practise of an open-eyed, open- 
hearted fellowship in the love and service of Christ? ... . 

The day of a new orthodoxy has arrived—the orthodoxy of 
those whose dominant conviction is that God is love, and who are 
engaged in the catholic purpose of bringing the whole world under 
the power of that love, redemptive for the sinner, constructive and 
enlarging for the saint... . . 

Can we face the world’s sin, and the critic’s cynicism, and the 
new assumptions of philosophy and science, with the supreme fact of 
Love? Can we demonstrate the Gospel of God’s love—expressed as 
Jesus expressed it in human love—as the sure foundation of hope 
and truth, the Sun of a universe instinct with creative Presence and 
the power to lead men to planes of eternal worth and triumph? If 
so, the portals of glory are opening for us a new day; if not, with all 
our seeming strength, Ichabod will be written over the way of our 
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failure. 


W. E. Gilroy. 
From an Editorial in the Congregationalist 
Republished in this issue. 
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BNTERED as second class matter at the post 
effiee at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States and Canada. 
Receipt of subscription is indicated by change of 
‘Gate on the address label. Unless notice to dis- 
eontinue is received it will be assumed that the 
wabsecriber wishes his name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of 
address is ordered, both the old and the new ad- 
ress must be given, and such notice sent to 176 
Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


COMMUNICATIONS intended for the paper 
should be addressed to the Editor, 176 Newbury 
&t., Boston. If sent voluntarily, it is understood 
that no payment therefor is expected; payment is 
made only in case of previous and special contract. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
{mterest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
Mme. $2.40 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 
{{ undesignated, it will be given to some college, 
gublic library or person anxious to have the Leader 
awd unable to afford it. Many people are endowing 
miasionary numbers of the Leader to propagste our 
faith. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Untversalists are urged to take advantage of the 
aew Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
eam secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
preduction through contributions which never fail 
as when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
eed continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


(Iniversalist Publishing House 
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THE ELOQUENCE OF CHRISTIAN 
EXPERIENCE* 


Frederic W. Perkins 


“The deepest demand of the human 
heart in this, as in every other age, is the 
demand for certainty.” It is a penetrating 
discussion of the basis of such certainty 
in religious faith and endeavor that Dr. 
Calkins provides in this meaty book. 
Courageous thinking, spiritual insight, a 
vivid style, religious ardor, and positive 
conviction unite to give it singular persua- 
siveness. The author is a man trained in 
modern ways of thinking who sees clearly 
much of the religious futility of ““modern- 
ism,” for the reason that “without doubt 
much that goes under the name of mod- 
ernism has lost touch with religious 
reality, has lost all knowledge of the most 
characteristic elements of historical Chris- 
tianity, and is a pale and anemic re- 
flection of the glorious Gospel wherewith 
Christ has made us free.” And he adds: 
“Our most urgent need is that men trained 
in modern ways of thinking shall discover 
and recover the lost note of spiritual 
authority.” 

Christianity had it in the beginning. 
The outstanding characteristic of the 
Apostolic evangel was its utter certainty. 
Whence came it? Not from an authorita- 
tive creed, for there was none. Not from 


an official church, for it had not come into : 


being as a formal institution. Not from 
an attested book, for the New Testament 
was the product rather than the source 
of the Christian religion. Not from 
“miracles,” because—astounding fact!— 
“not one of the miracles of Jesus is men- 
tioned in all the New Testament preach- 
ing.” Dr. Calkins elaborates this fact. 
“Hyen what are sometimes called the 
major miracles are not’ once referred to. 
The virgin birth of Jesus is not mentioned 
once in the Acts or the Epistles. The re- 
suscitation of the body of Jesus, from. the 
tomb is not once mentioned. . . . They 
(the early preachers) possessed a full 
religious certainty without them... . 
It means that any one who is basing his 
religious certainty upon the physical 
miracles of Jesus is basing it otherwise 
than where the New Testament itself 
bases it... .. Religious truth itself is 
neither proved by the fact that they are 
true nor disproved by the fact that they 
are not true.” 

The ground for certainty Dr. Calkins 
finds in the personal experience of God 
which men find who go to school to Christ 
and catch the spirit that he incarnated 
and evermore communicates. Theology is 


*The importance of the subject and 
the merit of the book alike suggest the 
use, outside our page devoted to “Our 
Library Desk,” of this review by Dr. 
Perkins of “The Eloquence of Christian 
Experience,” by Raymond Calkins, D. D. 
(The Macmillan Company.) 

Literary Editor. 
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but an attempt to formulate that ex- 
perience, and its power to make the ex- 
perience real and rational is alone what 
gives theology religious value. To cling 
to the forms when the experience has out- 
grown them is the attempt of the con- 
servative to conserve the wrong thing. 
Merely to discard the forms without 
sharing in the experience that produced 
them is to break the continuity of Chris- 
tian experience instead of clarifying and 
renewing it. 

The various chapters of the book are 
based on the Beecher Lectures at Yale in 
1926 and are written by a preacher pri- 
marily to preachers. They are, however, 
not narrowly professional. Perhaps the 
most suggestive chapter is that on Theol- 
ogy as the outgrowth of the Christian ex- 
perience. No valid criticism of such dec- 
trines as those of the Trinity and the 
Atonement and Biblical Infallibility and 
Everlasting Punishment can prevail against 
them that does not first enable us to 
see and understand why they arose and 
what they tried to say. And the substi- 
tutes we liberals propose for them will 
win their way to the confidence of de- 
vout Christians in proportion as they ex- 
press more truly the truths of experience 
behind them all. 


* * 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS 


Three times within a few weeks we 
have received a notice for the Leader too 
late for insertion in the issue in which ,it 
should have appeared to be of any use. 
This kind of thing happens because people 
do not realize how far in advance of the 
date of the paper the work on it must be 
done. Nothing received later than the 
first mail on Monday morning can be put 
into the paper which is dated the follow- 
ing Saturday, and only brief notices can 
be used as late as that. The paper is 
practically completed a week before the - 
date it bears. 

Another thing we would like our cor- 
respondents to remember is that when 
they send us newspaper clippings they ~ 
should be sure that dates and places are 
given. Not infrequently we receive 
clippings telling us that John Smith 
“died at his home in this city last night,” 
with no clue whatever to the name of the 
city or the date of: “last night.” Or it 
may be a report of the “annual meeting 
at the Universalist church last evening,” 
where the minister is referred to simply 
as “the pastor,’ so we can not locate the — 
place by his name. . We have been obliged 
more than once to throw away items of 
church news because the combined in- 
genuity of the entire staff could not place 
them. 

Another thing which sometimes hap- 
pens is that a correspondent thinks we 
have not printed the item of church news 
he sent in because it did not appear in the 
issue in which he expected to see it. 

(Continued on page 893) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed 


Editorial 


“WHERE ARE THE UNITARIANS?”’ 


O the best of our ability we will endeavor to 
answer the questions which Dean McCollester 
submits in the letter printed below, and to 

comment fairly upon the propositions which he makes. 

We do it with deep gratitude to Dean McColles- 

ter for long years of faithful service to our common 


has been the champion of individual freedom in thought, 
speech and deed, in so far as that freedom is consistent 
with the good of the whole. Is the spirit of adventure 
dead within us, that we must turn back and march 
under the banner of a less adventurous group? Within 
the Congregational Church are forward-looking liberals, 
as is evidenced by their action at Omaha expressing a 
willingness to give up their name if need be; but such 


cause, and with sincere affection. 


Where Are the Unitarians? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Last February, immediately after the report of the 
Joint Commission on Comity was published, I sent an 
article to the Leader with the above heading. I was 
urgently requested to defer its publication, and reluc- 
tantly consented. Now the Omaha Conference has 
taken place; my question is still unanswered: the whole 
subject needs light. I am now repeating my question 
and adding some thoughts which have since come to me. 

Reports of the action taken at Omaha on the 
proposed co-operation of the Congregational and Uni- 
versalist bodies fail to state just what it all means. 
Newspaper headlines and Convention programs use 
the words “merger,” “union,’’ ‘‘amalgamation,’’ while 
immediately editors and speakers deny that these 
terms express the proposed relation. I ask that the 
Leader try again clearly to state just what is the pro- 
' posed relation. If it is merely co-operation it means 
nothing; it is too obvious that as a body we are glad to 
co-operate with all other bodies and individuals who 
are trying to make the world better. If it is a merger, 
that is something to which I am unalterably opposed. 
At Syracuse we looked forward to the possibility of a 
three-fold fellowship, Universalist, Unitarian and Con- 
gregational. Why are the Unitarians not included in 
the present discussion? For more than a century Uni- 
versalists and Unitarians have stood together, breaking 
down the walls of Orthodoxy, and coming in closer 
sympathy with each other until at the present time 
there is no theological difference between them. Why 
should we now form an alliance with a former opponent 
which excludes our faithful ally? 

Will the Leader please throw some light on this 
whole situation? For one I am not interested in any 
alliance with the’Congregationalists which excludes the 
Unitarians, though I can see a logical reason for an 
alliance with the Cnitarians which might exclude the 
Congregationalists. But, better than either, why not a 
new Liberal Christian Church? The genius of the Uni- 
versalist Church has always been that of a scout—a 
Lindbergh flying alone; the Universalist Church always 
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liberals are to be found in all churches. We, without 
realizing it, took for ourselves the most inclusive name 
in the world, but perhaps the time has come to give up 
even that name. : 

It may be that we are at the end of the road; many 
paths are converging here. Rather than go back along 
any one of these paths, or even forward in exact line 
with any one of them, why not, as always, with the spirit 
of youth animating us, blaze a new trail, on which all 
those who have come by some other path may join us 


for the march onward? 
Lee S. McCollester. 


Where are the Unitarians? Precisely where they 
have always been: doing their great work quietly and 
effectively. And in relation to us? Where for many 
years at least they have been: in happy fraternal 
relations with us—relations so close that there is in- 
terchangeable fellowship in the ministries of the two 
churches. But there has been nothing in the history 
of that fellowship to prevent either from making ad- 
ditional friendships. No Universalist, to our knowl- 
edge, resented the promising movement begun a few 
years ago to reunite Congregationalists and Uni- 
tarians. No Universalist resented not being included. 
Practically every Universalist was sorry when the 
movement for the time had to be laid aside. No 
true Unitarian, at least of the Channing line, resents 
the Joint Statement providing for closer co-operation 
between Universalists and Congregationalists. Some 
of the noblest expressions of interest and approval 
have come from Unitarians of ‘the understanding 
heart.” j 

Dean McCollester is correct in assuming that 
the Joint Statement simply provides for co-operation 
with Congregationalists. That is, it provides for re- 
lationships with Congregationalists similar to those 
which exist with Unitarians. Dean McCollester hardly 
does himself justice when he says that if the Joint 
Statement means “merely co-operation,” “it means 
nothing.’”’ Co-operation is one of the noblest words 
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in the language. Were there co-operation between na- 
tions, churches and men, we should be well on the 
way toward the perfect day. Co-operation with all 
sorts and conditions of men and churches marked the 
notable ministry of Dean McCollester in Detroit. 

Dr. McCollester is against union of Universalists 
and Congregationalists, and for a United Liberal 
Church made up of Congregationalists, Unitarians 
and Universalists—possibly for a union of the last 
two alone. If we read his letter aright his main ob- 
jection is to leaving the Unitarians out. “‘Why should 
we form an alliance with a former opponent,” he says, 
“which excludes a faithful ally?”” The answer is that 
no such alliance has been made, and no proposal for 
such alliance is before us for consideration. Why are 
not the Unitarians in? Because there is nothing for 
them to be in. Nobody isin. No one can tell what 
the future may bring. We don’t intend either to 
mortgage that future in any way or to stop doing the 


bed-rock work of the Universalist Church because, 


of any changes that may come in the future. The 
Hartford Convention will be asked to deal with the 
simple proposition: Shall we agree to the establishment 
of brotherly relations with Congregationalists that 
do not in the slightest change our brotherly rela- 
tions with Unitarians, or in the slightest limit our 
future freedom of action? 

It is interesting to remember that on the very 
day that our Commission on Comity and Unity 
adopted the Joint Statement they adopted resolutions 
providing for joint work with the Unitarians in 
Florida and for an annual exchange between Uni- 
tarian and Universalist ministers. 

The questions which Dean McCollester asks 
would be timely if the question of forming a union 
with Congregationalists were now before us. It is 
not before us. The most that the Omaha meeting 
suggested was a conference of all churches of the Con- 
gregational order to talk over the matter of a compact 
federation of several churches which would leave 
existing organizations unchanged. 

Dean McCollester is a gentleman born and bred, 
and certainly he of all men would not approve the 
attitude of one who would object to the friendship of 
A for C because A, forsooth, also is a friend of B. 

No gentleman would permit that kind of limita- 
tion upon his freedom of action. No church can 
afford to. 

Dean McCollester might go on and ask: Where 
are the resolutions sent to our Syracuse Convention 
by the Unitarians? Both Dr. Eliot, President of the 
American Unitarian Association, and Dean McColles- 
ter himself are entirely familiar with developments 
which made both our commission and Dr. Eliot de- 
cide that the time was not ripe for action on those 
resolutions. It would be an impertinence and an in- 
trusion into the private affairs of another denomina- 
tion for us to go further into this matter now. But no 
lack of interest or good will on either side was involved 
in the postponement. 

He might also ask: Where are Unitarians in re- 
lation to Congregationalists to-day? Many Congre- 
gationalists are asking the same question. That, too, 
is a matter that had better be left to the future. That, 
too, is one of the instances where Universalists can 


serve best by showing patience and sympathy, by 
avoiding comparisons or arbitrarily laying down the 
law as to what ought or ought not to be. Unitarians, 
with the noble self-respect which always has charac- 
terized them, would not thank us for assuming that 
they would not be asked to join any new alignment of 
liberals in the future. 

As things stand to-day there are many Unitarians 
emphatically taking the position that they can join 
hands with nobody who does not agree to stand 
unqualifiedly on their most advanced platform. 

There are other Unitarians who have the spirit of 
the Unitarian fathers. With them there,is unity now. 
With them union would be a joy. But how we would 
miss the way, how we would depart from the spirit of 
the Joint Statement, how we would set back the noble 
cause of Christian unity, if we permitted ourselves to 
utter a word to bring a line of cleavage in a sister 
communion, Congregational or Unitarian. If breaks 
must come, let them be on principle and come from 
within. 

When the time comes that we can ask the ques- 
tion, ‘“‘Where are the Unitarians,” in the sense that 
Dean McCollester propounds it, we believe that the 
time will also have come when we can say, ‘“They are 
exactly where they want to be.” 

If there ever is a new church based on belief in 
Christianity as a spirit, as a way of life, and Uni- 
tarians and Universalists are excluded, it will be be- 
cause they are self-excluded. 

Universalists, however, in such a day would have 
to haul down the flag marked “Universalist.”” They 
would not have to haul it down by adopting the Joint 
Statement. Only betrayal of principles can compel 
them to strike the flag. 


* * 


ACCUSED OF PENTECOSTALISM 


NEW word has been in the head lines recently— 
“Pentecostalism.” It never could have reached 
that proud eminence unaided. What put it. 

there was a fight. Five deacons of Calvary Baptist 
Church, New York, resigned on account of the hys- 
teria and excitement of all-night prayer meetings. 
Dr. John Roach Straton, pastor of the church, then 
leaped to the front with rebuttals, denials and sur- 
rebuttals, and the announcement of a series of Sunday 
night services. Two of these services have been held, 
and ‘people stood twelve deep in the back of the 
church” as “every pew was packed.” 

The Pentecostal movement in religion is a move- 
ment where the believers seek the descent of the Holy 
Spirit literally in the way it descended at Pentecost, 
and the disciples reproduce the New Testament. 
story and “speak with tongues.” 

Dr. Straton denied the charge of Pentecostalism, 
while giving high praise to Pentecostal services go- 
ing on in New York. He made the rather nebulous 
distinction that at his prayer meetings he and his 
people waited for the Holy Spirit and at the Pente- 
costal meetings they sought the Holy Spirit. 

Dr. Straton also described the experience of his 
nineteen-year-old son, the Rev. Warren Straton, who | 
fell on the floor in a prayer meeting, “speaking in | 
tongues” and “singing beautifully.” “That,” said 
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he, “was a beautiful visitation of the Holy Spirit.” 

Nothing in all these unusual ‘‘experiences of 
God’s grace” has deterred Dr. Straton from taking 
pot-shots at Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick and other modernists. Dr. Straton 
prefers the company of the Pentecostal pastors to their 
company. 

Dr. Straton is an interesting and amusing charac- 
ter—to an outsider. He is something far different to 
the various minorities he has driven from Calvary 
Baptist Church. His prodigious energy, his astute- 
ness, his advertising instinct and his repeated over- 
whelming victories over all who rise up to oppose him 
in his own church, have given him a great follow- 
ing. 

With every disposition to be fair to him, and ad- 
_mitting frankly the good that he does, we are con- 
fident that the sum total of his influence is harmful 
to religion. His intolerance, his bitterness, his fight- 
ing spirit, the wild sensationalism of his meetings, 
seem to us far from the religion of Jesus. But, like 
sensationalists always, he gets the crowd. 

For a time Charles Francis Potter, the Unitarian, 
was the David who seemed to be making headway in 
New York against this Goliath of the pulpit. .The 
great majority of the ministers do not care to notice 
him or advertise him. Perhaps they are right, but we 
confess that we should like to see Potter go back to 
his real work in the greatest city of the country. We 
don’t like all of his ideas but we like him. 

There is a place for emotion in religion. We do 
wrong when we try to make our meetings purely in- 
tellectual, but falling on the floor, uttering gibberish, 
is not true emotion. It is a pathological condition 
easily recognized by physicians. It discredits the 
high and fine things of worship. It takes us back to 
the tom-tom and the wild savage dance in the African 


forest. 
* * 


GENERAL CONVENTION FINANCES 


R. G. DELBERT WALKER, Superintendent 
of New York, comes quickly to the support of 
the request of the conference of the Finance 

Committee of the Board of Trustees and the State 
Superintendents that our parishes respond at once 
with quotas for the General Convention, that a 
deficit now existing be wiped out at Hartford. We 
learn that parishes are responding splendidly. Men 
like Dr. Walker and the other superintendents are re- 
sponsible for a new sense of responsibility among our 
churches. 

In the Empire State Universalist, of which he is 

editor, Dr. Walker said: 


The Finance Committee of our General Conven- 
tion held a joint meeting with the State Superintendents 
in Syracuse May 24 and 25. The meeting was called 
by the General Convention Board of Trustees that the 
entire situation regarding quotas to the General Con- 
vention and also the progress of the Five Year Pro- 
gram might be carefully discussed. 

It was revealed that there will be a considerable def- 
icit in the General Convention finances this year. The 
reason for the deficit is as follows: 

Four years ago at the Providence Convention, that 
Convention voted that the suggested expansion program 


as it had been outlined two years before at the Detroit 
Convention, be immediately put into effect. It directed 
that its Board of Trustees proceed to carry out this man- 
date and collect from the various churches the necessary 
funds with which to do it. It also directed the General 
Convention Trustees to devise some plan for the collec- 
tion of these funds. e 

Two years later at the Syracuse Convention the 
matter was brought before the session again. The Con- 
vention by unanimous vote directed that the Trustees 
proceed with the Five Year Program and also with 
the program of expansion. 

Now after nearly two years more have passed it has 
been found that the money necessary to carry on the 
program of expansion has not been forthcoming from 
the churches, therefore, a deficit is faced. 

Our General Convention officials state that if all 
of our churches will meet even their 5 per cent quota 
payments and in addition make a generous contribution 
toward our Japan work the deficit can be nearly elimi- 
nated. 

The meeting voted that a letter be sent to all of our 
churches over the signature of the Finance Committee 
of the General Convention and the various State Superin- 
tendents, urging our churches to meet this 5 per cent 
quota assessment and in addition to make a contribu- 
tion for our work in Japan. 

This above mentioned letter will be in the hands 
of our ministers probably before they read this. We 
urge that they immediately call the matter to the 
attention of their boards of trustees that action may 
be taken quickly. 

It was the consensus of opinion of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the General Convention and the State Su- 
perintendents in the meeting at Syracuse, that begin- 
ning next Convention year expenditures of the General 
Convention should be made under a budget system and 
that all expenses be cut to come within the definitely 
known annual income of the Convention. 


Dr. Tomlinson likewise in a recent issue of the 
Leader made a ringing appeal to us to grapple fear- 
lessly with these problems of denominational finance. 

There is no doubt in our mind that our people 
will respond. 

* * 


THE ACTING HEAD OF THE UNITARIANS 

R. LOUIS C. CORNISH, Administrative Vice- 

President, has been elected President of the 

American Unitarian Association until next 
May, to take the place of Dr. Samuel A. Eliot. Dr. 
Cornish has been in the service of the A. U. A. since 
1915. He has had a varied experience, including ser- 
vice on the faculty of Stanford University, four years 
with Bishop Lawrence as his secretary, and a pastorate 
at Hingham the last fifteen years. Both Meadville 
and St. Lawrence have given him the degree of D. D. 

In recent years Dr. Cornish has rendered dis- 
tinguished service in behalf of Calvinists, Jews, 
Catholics, Unitarians and other religious minorities 
in Rumania. 

We congratulate the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation upon having such a man on hand ready to fill 
the gap, and just as ready to join in the search for a 
permanent successor to Dr. Eliot without personal 
ambitions of his own to serve. We congratulate Dr. 
Cornish upon the high honor which has come to 
him. 
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War and Democracy” 
Alanson B. Houghton 


WANT to talk to you a little while to-day 
about peace. What I have in mind to sug- 
gest, briefly, is certain considerations which 

2 would seem to indicate, if a more durable 
peace between them is desired, that the great self- 
governing peoples must undertake a new experiment 
in democratic government and extend the right of 
suffrage into international affairs. You understand, 
of course, that I am speaking for myself alone. What 
I shall say must not in any way be accepted as the 
position of my government. I can only hope, how- 
ever, that, if nowhere else, it will find some approval 
among those tens of millions of plain American men 
and women who want a durable peace and who are 
eager and willing to co-operate with other peoples to 
create a durable peace provided always that, in so 
doing, they are not asked to violate their own instinc- 
tive and fundamental political ideals and beliefs. 

The difficulty of promoting a peace by agreement 
among the great self-governing Powers roots in the 
fact that those charged with political authority as- 
sume the inevitability of war. They are ready to agree 
that peace is desirable and that war is a frightful, ex- 
pensive and irrational method of settling interna- 
tional disputes. In view of human experience, how- 
ever, they see no other alternative. They are com- 
pelled, they say, to take human facts as they find 
them. And deep down in human nature they find 
racial and national instincts and prejudices which 
when appealed to have hitherto always resulted in a 
war spirit. They see no reason to believe that any 
other result may be expected in any future useful 
now to contemplate. 

Whatever else may be said to substantiatesuch 
a view of the ultimate relations between the self-gov- 


erning nations, it plainly does not conform exactly to - 


historical fact. War does not originate from time to 
time simply in a sudden and uncontrollable impulse 
on the part of one of these great national masses to go 
out and slaughter another. War is possible, no doubt, 
because these masses are willing, under conditions, to 
fight. But these conditions are themselves an inte- 
gral part of the problem. Before a war is conceivable, 
there must be an issue. And that issue, broadly 
speaking, is the outcome of a series of maneuvers 
by which the masses concerned are brought into posi- 
tions of opposition. Obviously this maneuvering is 
not done by the masses themselves. Collectively 
and as individuals they have little, if anything, to do 
with the subtle and gradual shifting of international 
relationships. Their interests are directed to the more 
humble and prosaic task of earning a living. The 
maneuvering is done by little groups of men called 
governments. These little groups seek constantly 
and naturally to gain supposed advantages of one sort 
and another for their own nationals. Out of their 
efforts to enlarge or to strengthen or to maintain the 
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interests entrusted to their charge, the masses they 
represent are gradually maneuvered into positions 
which, to say the least, can not easily be surrendered. 
If the process continues, sooner or later a situation 
arises In which an agreement between these small 
groups becomes impossible. Then, on the ground 
that their lives and families and property are some- 
how involved and endangered, these great masses of 
men and women, roused by every power of organized 
appeal and propaganda, are ordered under arms, and 
war follows. The entire process is in control of the 
smaller groups. They make the issue. They declare 
the war. 
Having put this power, or left this power, in the hands 
of their governments, they find themselves at the 
critical moment substantially helpless. And so as 
individuals they merely accept the decision and go 
out to pay the bills of war with their bodies and per- 
haps with their souls, in the hope that, if not they, 
then those who come after them may reap a benefit 
in some measure proportionate to its cost. And even 
the very men through whose instrumentality, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, this dreadful catastrophe 
has been brought about, explain it on the ground that, 
human nature being what it is, any other determina- 
tion was impossible—and will be, either now or here- 
after. ; 

Now war may be in fact the inevitable result of a 
serious clash of national interests. It is possible that 
no method of reaching a peaceful settlement can be 
devised. But certainly we have no reason to base 
that assumed failure upon some inherent weakness of 
human nature. That simply begs the question. War 
can be said to be inevitable only if we assume, first, 
that the conditions which from time to time have led 
to war were themselves the result of a process of 
necessity, and, second, that the conditions under 
which men have been brought to fight in times past 
were, in fact, those precise conditions under which 
they would have fought if given a choice. Neither of 
these assumptions can possibly be maintained. It 
is conceivable, to say the least, that, considering the 
cost, the great masses of human beings involved 
might have preferred some other method of settling 
any particular dispute. And we know that the con- 
ditions which hitherto have led to war are the result 
of human volition and deliberate choice—not of the 
populations involved but of their governments. Even 
if we admit, as perhaps we must, that as long as 
governments possess the power, first, to create con- 
ditions which ultimately result in a clash of national 
interest, and, second, by declaring war, to force those 
issues to a test of armed strength, even if we admit 
that, under these circumstances, history will merely 
repeat itself and war more or less inevitably follow, 
we have no reason to admit that a similar result 
would follow if the power to declare war were in the 
hands of the populations. That is precisely what we 
do not know. The experiment has never been tried. 
And there are considerations which, apparently, point 
the other way. 


The masses they control simply obey.. 
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First, the great self-governing peoples have shown 
themselves competent to manage their domestic af- 
fairs. Foreign affairs are merely an extension of domes- 
tic affairs. There is nothing mysterious about them. 
They are not a sort of arcana, wherein the laws of 
common morality are excluded and in which only 
cynical gentlemen of bilingual attainments are com- 
petent to play a role. They are in the main simply 
the natural and beneficial outcome of a desire to trade. 
They become potentially dangerous only when men 
who temporarily possess power undertake, for a sup- 
posed national advantage, to infringe either the 
liberties or the possessions of a neighboring people. 
Then they become very dangerous indeed. But in 
so far, at least, as the great self-governing peoples 
are concerned, does a sound foreign policy now neces- 
sitate either? Or is such an effort as likely to grow 
out of great masses of men and women, whose in- 
terests lie primarily in peace, as out of small groups 
of men who think, perhaps, they can better the re- 
lations between them, and sometimes, as history has 
shown us, are willing to take a chance? It is con- 
ceivable, indeed, that what men call “national des- 
tiny” might safely be left to work itself out more 
slowly and in its own way, and without quite so 
much conscious aid and direction. 
Second, war has steadily increased its demands. 
Once it could be waged with profit. Now no gain 
can equal its cost. Once it could be waged by a rela- 
tively small proportion of the populations involved. 
-Now it embraces all. Men and women alike must 
contribute to its will to destroy. Its proportions have 
become so formidable and its demands and conse- 
quences so ruinous that it threatens to wreck civiliza- 
tion itself. For the wars of the civilized mean the 
breakdown of civilization. Whatever may be said re- 
garding war in the past, whatever advantages may 
have come of it, whatever good it may have accom- 
plished, to-day the situation is radically changed. 
This new democratic era into which we are entering, 
wherein production is becoming more and more a 
world process and in which the relations of each one 
of us are becoming more and more vitally dependent 
upon others, can not withstand the shock and disloca- 
tion and waste of war as easily as societies more 
primitively organized. Some check upon the use 
of this method must be found. | 
Third, while the fundamental relations between 
peoples are based, as at present, frankly and openly 
upon force, fear of attack becomes a natural and 
dominant consideration within each national group. 
Out of that fear springs, as a matter of course, the de- 
sire to increase armaments which, except for use 
against each other, are largely unnecessary. Each 
arms for defense, and each thus becomes potentially 
more able to attack and so more dangerous as a neigh- 
bor. What we do not always realize is that fear in 
_this sense is fear of the concentrated power in the 
hands of governments to make war almost overnight. 
Such fear could not exist if the war-making power 
were diffused among a whole people. The tension 
would necessarily lessen. Time would be required 
before that power could again be focused. And time 
is the greatest ally of peace. But we may go even 
farther. If this concentrated power, now in the hands 


of little groups of men called governments, were in 
fact diffused among their peoples, we may safely 
assert that they would be less inclined than now to 
develop situations out of which war might easily 
emerge. They could not be sure of their ability to 
carry such questionable plans threugh to completion. 
The mere fact that they had so managed a nation’s 
business as to lead it to a dangerous crisis would be 
their condemnation. A new set of forces, not hitherto 
available to prevent war, would come into active 
operation. 

Fourth, the power to declare war stands on a 
different plane from all other powers of government. 
It is all-embracing and all-consuming. It subordinates 
all other powers to itself. It represents the highest 
act of sovereignty. It is the one power which of all 
others a self-governing people would logically re- 
serve to itself, since it puts in jeopardy their collective 
lives and property. And yet, strangely enough, it 
is the one power they do not possess. We create 
governments primarily to protect our individual lives 
and property. To that end, we make laws and set 
up legislative safe-guards, and if these prove unsat- 
isfactory, we change them. It is only when all our 
lives and all our properties are suddenly involved in a 
great and supreme decision affecting peace or war 
that we cease to be self-governing. We accept the 
decision of others. The fact that self-governing 
peoples choose their own governments and are, there- 
fore, presumably responsible for the actions and 
decisions of those governments, does not meet the 
issue. Those governments are never elected on the 
precise issue of peace or war. They are elected on 
domestic grounds and for domestic reasons. And a 
government elected primarily on an issue, let us say, 
such as the tariff, may not be at all representative 
when suddenly confronted by the need of a decision 
involving peace or war. 

Such considerations are of course obvious enough. 
No sane human being would deny their compelling 
force if it were not for one doubt. And it is this. 
Are the plain men and women who make up the vast 
bulk of each of these self-governing nations as com- 
petent to determine if and when a war is necessary 
as the little groups of individuals who now form their 
government? That is the doubt. And the answer to 
that doubt depends, obviously, upon our belief in 
popular government. There was a time when the 
ability of men and women to govern themselves under 
any conditions was disputed—and for precisely the 
same reasons. History and the rise of self-governing 
states have demonstrated not only that they are 
competent, but that they are happier and safer when 
they take on themselves the responsibility of govern- 
ment. Now we find ourselves face to face with that 
ancient question in a new guise—whether, although 
admittedly competent to govern themselves within 
their own frontiers, they are competent to control 


their fundamental relations with other peoples—in 


other words, to determine whether, at any given time, 
those relations shall be relations of peace or of war. 
That is the nub of the matter. The great peoples are 
now self-governing. Each of them has set up a ma- 
chinery of government which gives it effective con- 
trol of its own domestic affairs. But in the region of 
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international affairs, the existing machinery of gov- 
ernment has never been within their control, and is 
not now. 

Theoretically, of course, each self-governing 
people controls its relations with other peoples. 
Practically, by leaving the power to declare war in 
the hands of their governments, they lose that con- 
trol. It is conceivable, of course, that, owing to some 
inherent moral instability or lack of understanding, 
they are unfitted to assume that control—that they 
would treat lightly a decision which meant so much 
to them and to others and squander recklessly their 
lives and property in vain wars against their neigh- 
bors. But the presumption, at least, is in their favor. 
After all, it is their lives and their properties which 
are involved. And it is certainly within their power, 
if they will, by the appropriate contributional means, 
either to permit the continuation of a system, auto- 
cratic by nature, which always has resulted in war, and 
by which, as at present, their lives and property can 
be taken without consultation with them and without 
effective means of protest, or, by agreement with 
other peoples, to take upon their common shoulders 
the power to decide whether, at any particular time, 
war is or is not necessary. If they choose the latter 
course, war is inevitable only in so far as they them- 
selves want it to be. They will be in position to de- 
cide, for then the full power of sovereignty will 
finally be within their grasp. Only then will the 
democratic process be complete. 

If what I have said has substantial basis in fact, 
it would seem that the time is at hand when a new 
experiment in democratic control must be made, and 
those peoples who have demonstrated their competence 
to govern themselves within their own national 
frontiers must assume direct responsibility for their 
relations with each other. Our governments have 
shown themselves unable to protect us against war. 
They continue to act along well-defined grooves and 
in accordance with the dictates of a political theory 
which exalts nationalism and relies frankly upon the 
use of force, when necessary, to attain these ends. 
We have no apparent reason to hope for any change 
in their method and in their aims. The future, if 
they control it, seems likely to be merely an intensified 
repetition of the past. Personally I believe we can 
not safely continue to be democratic within our na- 
tional frontiers and autocratic in our relations with 
the other self-governing peoples. A durable peace 
can not be based upon force. It must, if it exists at 
all, be based upon good-will. And I believe profoundly 
that that practical good-will exists, that the great 
self-governing peoples can safely trust one another, 
and that only a method of dealing between them 
inherited from an outgrown system of autocratic 
government prevents our recognition of that great 
and beneficent fact. We are caught in a process of our 
own making. And we must unmake it. 

That, substantially, completes what I have to say. 
What remains is to discuss the means by which that 
possible extension of democratic control can be put 
into practical effect, and into this discussion I do not 
propose now to enter. Nevertheless, to make my ar- 
gument complete, I must indicate very briefly two 
conditions which seem to me essential: First, if so 
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great a political experiment is to be tried, it must be 
frankly an international experiment. It can not be 
safely or expediently entered upon by one nation 
alone. Obviously the experiment would have a greater 
chance of success if confined at the beginning to those 
peoples who are most alike in race and ancestry, who 
possess roughly the same degree of economic and 
political and educational advancement, accept the 
same standards of life, respond to the same appeals 
and react to the same emotions—in other words, 
the great self-governing peoples. Obviously, too, 
such a proposition can only be brought before them 
by the consent and with the co-operation of their 
respective governments. A conference at which each 
is represented would therefore be a necessary pre- 
liminary. 

Second, the object of such a conference would be, 
of course, to determine whether each of these govern- 
ments is prepared by proper legislative action to 
enable its people to accept or reject a proposition 
whereby a declaration of war against the other peoples 
in the group can be made only after the question has 
received the affirmative sanction of a majority of its 
qualified electors; and, following this, to enter into 
an agreement whereby in return for reciprocal pledges, 
each shall agree not to attack the others for a term of, 
say, one hundred years. If as a result of such a con- 
ference, these two propositions can be formulated and 
accepted, a day should be fixed on which all the 
peoples so pledged would be given an opportunity to 
vote for or against ratification—so that by the simul- 
taneous action of the individual electors in all the 
great nations involved, the full responsibility for that 
agreement would be dramatically brought home to 
each and each be made aware that the issue of peace 
or war between them will be thereafter in their own 
hands and control. Nothingin our past, nothing in our 
political traditions, nothing in our accepted principles 
of government, prevents our entering into an agree- 
ment not to attack nations which agree not to attack 
us. In this way and perhaps in this way only, can we 
join hands effectively with the other self-governing 
people in a common effort to secure a more durable 
peace. But the agreement I am contemplating must 
be something more than an agreement between 
governments. It must be an agreement between the 
peoples themselves. 

I need hardly point out to you that if such an 
agreement could be reached, it would leave untouched 
the relations between each) of these powers and all 
the other powers not involved. Only, as between 
the peoples who made this compact, there would be 
this additional security. For as the chances of a 
lasting peace are greater in the hands of parliamentary 
governments than in the hands of autocrats, so I 
believe those chances will be greater still when in 
the hands of great masses of human beings whose 
interests lie in peace and who think in terms of peace, 
and who know that their individual lives and property 
are the stake if peace is broken. At any rate so far 
as I can see no effective alternative is open. If the 
danger of war is to be lessened, a sufficient measure of 
control, it seems to me, can be obtained only when the 
self-governing peoples definitely and constitutionally 
take the decision into their own hands. 
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Sermons by Universalist Ministers 
V. Ebenezer Fisher 
Harry Adams Hersey 


a) HERE were three distinct periods in the life 


of Ebenezer Fisher, the first president of 
the first Universalist theological school. 

a First—from 1815 to 1840, his boyhood and 
youth, in which he was a distinguished layman, 
marked even from boyhood as a person of unusual 
qualities. Second—from 1840 to 1858, eighteen years 
as a minister and able preacher. Third—from 1858 
to 1879, his period of memorable service as president 
of the Canton Theological School, and as friend and 
servant of the people of St. Lawrence County, New 
York. 

Ebenezer Fisher was born in Maine, in a literal 
wilderness, six miles from the sea and fourteen from 
the market, with no roads, but only routes through 
forest and by river. The school, like the teacher, 
‘“Hoarded round.” His life was nearly all work and 
no play. His father recognized no place for recrea- 
tion. But Ebenezer found time to study by working 
faster than his father and then reading while his 
father was catching up with him. He had absolutely 
no “advantages,’”’ in the usual sense of that word, but 
he did have a father and mother of exceptional in- 
tellectual and moral character. He possessed that 
type of mind and character which react strongly and 
favorably to an unfavorable environment. He was 
industrious mentally as well as physically, and was 
soon called “the scholar of the plantation,” as the 
section in which he lived was called. Theologically 
the environment was most unfavorable to the de- 
velopment of liberal thought. Old-fashioned, abso- 
lute Calvinism prevailed, and was the firm faith of all 
his relatives except his father, who held liberal views 
but was not given to advancing them. Against the 
prevailing theology Ebenezer rebelled, though he 
could not disprove or refute it at that time. 

At about the age of sixteen Ebenezer lived for a 
time with relatives in Massachusetts, all Calvinists, 
who were so impressed with his promise if he could be 
saved from error, that they offered him a complete 
course in a Baptist theological seminary. This he 
refused. In a neighboring town was a prominent Uni- 
versalist family, who supplied him with doctrinal 
books which confirmed him in his naturally liberal 
faith. He taught school for four years, but was un- 
decided as to the future and contemplated a business 
career. 

Returning to Maine, he was elected to the legis- 
lature when he was but twenty-five years of age. At 
once he was an outstanding figure and was placed upon 
the most important and responsible committees. 
His residence in the State Capital brought him into 
intimate contact with two leading ministers of the 
Universalist Church, and his salary enabled him to 
purchase books. As a result he decided to enter the 
ministry, and he was fellowshiped by the Maine Uni- 
versalist Convention in the same year. 

He had educated himself. He had had but four 
months in an academy in addition to the few months 
of schooling at home. Yet at once his ability as a 


preacher was recognized, and his mother was an early 
convert to his views. After six years in a country 
pastorate he was called to the important church in 
Salem, Mass., on suggestion of a prominent citizen 
who had heard him in Maine and remarked his excep- 
tional promise. In Salem he was soon recognized as 
not only first of the ministers, but also in the very 
front rank of public-spirited citizens. He was faith- 
ful to his religious and pastoral duties, and active in 
all good works. At a time when the slavery question 
was agitating the public mind and dividing churches, 
whichever side of the problem the ministers espoused, 
Mr. Fisher was a consistent and pronounced anti- 
slavery advocate. The temperance cause was young 
and unpopular, but he was one of its leading repre- 
sentatives. 

In Salem he was within easy distance of the 
denominational center, and was brought into rela- 
tionships with the leading men of his faith. The 
Essex Ministerial Circle, a rare society whose object, 
relentlessly realized, was mutual criticism, brought 
out his remarkable powers as a critic and showed his 
logical and orderly mental processes. A serious throat 
trouble caused him to resign the pastorate, after six 
years of eminent service, and threatened to bring 
his career as a public speaker to a close. Rapid re- 
covery, however, made another pastorate, South 
Dedham (Norwood, later), Mass., possible. Here, 
as in preceding pastorates, he at once rose in public 
esteem through his able preaching and his zeal for 
slavery and temperance reforms, as well as his general 
active interest in all good causes. 

Mr. Fisher’s ministry was practically coincident 
with the modern period in the life of his denomination, 
and its awakening to the necessity of establishing 
colleges of its own. Lombard College, in Illinois, 
Tufts College, near Boston, and St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity were founded in the order named in the seven 
years beginning with 1851. 

It is well known that the proposition which re- 
sulted in St. Lawrence at first contemplated only a 
theological school. Canton was selected as its loca- 
tion in spite of its then great remoteness from de- 
nominational and other centers, for the citizens of 
Canton offered land and money in excess of its several 
competitors. But while the canvass for the theological. 
funds was going forward, Levi B. Storrs, of Canton, 
with other citizens, representing all churches, decided 
that there should be a college as well as a school of 
theology in the town. Though thus coincident, the 
theological and academic departments were and re- 
mained separate in their establishment and manage- 
ment. : 
The great problem was to find the right man for 
president of the new theological school. Two well- 
known men whose names at once occurred to all in- 
terested were unavailable. Mr. Fisher, the rural 
minister, was well known to only one man in New 
York State, the minister of the Ogdensburg Univer- 
salist’ church. In Massachusetts Mr. Fisher was 
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well known, but his fame had not traveled afar. Men 
who knew his worth agreed that he was of all avail- 
able men the one for the place. It was offered to him 
in 1858, and he soon accepted and moved to Canton, 
where he began his great work, to which the rest of 
his life was devoted. 

He faced a unique and, in many respects, un- 
promising situation. Here was a theological school 
in a far northern region, almost inaccessible from 
denominational and other centers. At the head of the 
school, and its sole teacher, was Ebenezer Fisher, a 
man forty-three years of age but apparently twenty 
years older. His health was impaired. He held no 
diploma from any school. He lacked all the educa- 
tional preparation usually expected in a man placed 
in so important an office. He was utterly without 
experience in training ministers. The school lacked 
books, library facilities, and even furniture. Its first 
students were young men for the most part lacking 
the training and discipline later demanded. Funds 
exceedingly meager and promises of money soon to be 
forgotten imposed a severe economic handicap. In 
addition to these many and, to a lesser man, insu- 
perable difficulties, Mr. Fisher had the added task of 
keeping the young men in school after they had ar- 
rived, most of them with great expectations rudely 
shattered when they saw the school, most of them so 
homesick that both Mr. and Mrs. Fisher had to exert 
themselves to the utmost to persuade them to remain. 

For the first ten years Mr. Fisher, soon Dr. 
Fisher, by the degree conferred by Lombard College 
in 1862, endured continual trials, heart-breaking dis- 
appointments and difficulties, and obstacles in part 
due to the troublous times of the period, the Civil 
War and the ensuing years of financial depression and 
panic. The young institution would have perished 
had its great leader not possessed an unconquerable 
soul and an unfading vision of the high importance 
of the task to which he had dedicated the remainder 
of his life. 

The denomination, only in part aroused to es- 
tablish the school, soon forgot it. It was certainly 
“out of sight”’ and speedily “‘out of mind.” Pledges 
were forgotten or repudiated. Tufts College, recently 
established near Boston, in the populous and de- 
nominationally strong state of Massachusetts, and 
with a man of national repute at its head, was call- 
ing for large support. The Universalists of New 
England, the stronghold of the faith, tended to regard 
the Canton school and: college as the peculiar posses- 
‘sion and obligation of the Universalists of New York 
State. The Civil War not only upset the financial 
order and destroyed resources, but it divided churches, 
and the slavery question invaded the school and 
caused great bitterness and animosity and un-Chris- 
tian and unseemly strife among the students. The 
war depleted the student body to such extent that, 
as Dr. Fisher humorously remarked, ‘‘the entire school, 
faculty and students, could walk under one umbrella.”’ 

The burden of teaching, when the school was in 
normal condition, was too much for one man, but no 
funds were available fcr additional professors. At 
length one was engaged upon the basis of promised 
support, but he was compelled to resign at the end 
of two years because promises were not kept. Dr. 
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Fisher was pained and humiliated. Let it not be 
thought, however, that the school was without friends. 
A few individuals, who believed in Dr. Fisher, even 
if they had little faith in the school, gave large sums 
of money, but these were not sufficient to keep pace 
with the increasing demands of the growing school. 

Distasteful as it was to him, Dr. Fisher for six 
years spent a part of his time soliciting support for 
the school, saddened by the knowledge that those 
who should have provided adequate support failed 
to realize the importance of the work. 

Finally he and the school faced a crisis. In 1869 
Tufts College had a Divinity School abundantly sup- 
ported by the large gifts of one man. Dr. Fisher, 
always on a meager and totally inadequate salary, 
was invited to become a professor at Tufts. He 
announced that he should feel obliged to accept this 
offer unless his salary was increased and $10,000 added 
to the endowment of the Canton school. This was 
soon done and the crisis averted, the school saved, © 
and Dr. Fisher at last, after eleven years of sacrifice 
and difficulty, was able to devote the remaining ten 
years of his life to a school adequately manned and 
equipped and with distressing problems banished. 

It must appear to us to-day, as it did to Dr. 
Fisher’s contemporaries, that here was a man of 
exceptional quality, invincible will and noble charac- 
ter. From earliest manhood there was about him an 
atmosphere which compelled respect and reverence 
in an unusual degree. This was felt by men many 
years his senior and by men who were his intellectual 
peers. He was truly a “venerable’”’ man, long before 
years exacted that tribute. There was power in his. 
presence. It was said that to see him simply stand 
in the pulpit was to experience more than in hearing 
other men preach. 

Full of power and dignity, he was also full of 
gentleness and kindness. He was unsparing in his 
criticisms, but kindly and parental above all. Even 
those whom he disciplined, or dismissed from the 
school, felt that he:did it for their best interests. 

No record of Dr. Fisher would be complete 
without mention of his life as a public-spirited citi- 
zen of St. Lawrence County. As Emerson said of 
Lincoln, “he was an altogether public man.” His 
biographer says that Dr. Fisher “‘was born to be a 
public man.” This was recognized so widely that 
the citizens of St. Lawrence County earnestly de- 
sired him to become a member of Congress, but his 
devotion to the school compelled him to refuse. 

Arduous though his chief duties were, he found 
time to preach in many neighboring towns and for 
several years in Potsdam. He felt a deep interest in 
all public affairs and was regarded as a trustworthy 
guide in political and economic problems. He was 
versed in science, and he often lectured upon themes 
showing the relationships between science and re- 
ligion. He never doubted the outcome of any quest 
for truth. 

Dr. Fisher took an active interest in educational 
matters, and was largely instrumental in consolidating 
the public schools of Canton Village. He introduced 
the revolutionary and far-reaching graded system of 
instruction. He was a member of the board of man- 
agement of the Potsdam Normal School. 
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In the temperance reform Dr. Fisher was ever in 
the forefront, in Canton as he had been in his several 
pastorates. -On patriotic occasions he rose above par- 
tisanship and provincialism, and raised ‘his hearers 
to high and universal levels. 

As we review his record, perhaps the greatest 
characteristic of this many-sided man was that which 
we noted in his boyhood and throughout his career— 
the faculty of making untoward circumstances and 
innumerable difficulties serve him and develop all 
his resources. In spite of little schooling he became a 
highly educated man. In spite of almost congenital 
Calvinism, he became a liberal. In spite of unremit- 
ting toil on the farm, he was a student at all times. 
In spite of broken promises, neglect, and inadequate 
support and equipment, he created a great school and 
had, ultimately, more than two hundred students 
pass through his classes. Among them were most 
of the greater Universalist ministers of a generation 
ago, who carried his influence with them and who 
applied his power, through their own disciplined 
faculties, to the upbuilding of the denomination and 
the service of mankind. In spite of failing strength 
and impaired health, which caused him to live for 
several years in the consciousness. that any moment 
might be his last, he carried on for twenty-one not- 


able years, and died at last, in the fulness of his powers, 
in the very class room to which he was going when 
stricken. 

It is no wonder that the entire community was 
shocked at his sudden death, as it had not been since 
the similar demise of Silas Wright, a generation be- 
fore. It was a season of public mourning in Canton 
and St. Lawrence County. On the day of the funeral 
all the schools in Canton and neighboring towns and 
all the business houses in Canton were closed. In 
Boston, Buffalo, Salem, Norwood and many other 
cities and towns public memorial services were held. 
Commencement, 1879, a few weeks after Dr. Fisher’s 
death, was made a memorial occasion, and one of 
his most distinguished graduates, a member of his 
first class, delivered the memorial address. Im- 
mediately the alumni of the school provided a monu- 
ment in the cemetery and also inaugurated a cam- 
paign which resulted, four years later, in Fisher Hall, 
his memorial. 

In the sense in which we separate the transient 
from the permanent we may say that the influence of 
Dr. Fisher can not cease. He is among the righteous 
who live forever, the wise who shine as the bright- 


. ness of the morning and, having turned many to right- 


eousness, he shall shine as the stars forever and ever. 


The New Day in Congregational Fellowship 


William E. Gilroy 


mem)’ the chapel of Andover Seminary, at.the alumni 

41 gathering on June 13, Prof. Daniel Evans gave 

a careful review of all the circumstances con- 

“#} nected with the founding of the seminary and 

with the theological attitudes and changes that have 
affected its life during more than a century. 

Dr. Evans’s paper was exhaustive in its survey, 
occupying almost two hours in delivery, but the great 
appreciation of the care, accuracy, and thoroughness 
with which he performed his task was indicated by the 
prolonged and repeated applause which greeted him 
at the close. Dr. Evans’s paper, we understand, will 
be published by the Andover authorities. It will be 
worthy of wide and intelligent reading, for the de- 
velopments and problems of which it treats are in- 
trinsically related to the whole movement of Congre- 
gational life and thought in America from the earliest 
days to the present time. 

As I listened to Dr. Evans depicting the strict- 
ness with which the group that founded Andover 
sought to guarantee forever that there should be no 
possible departure from the strict letter of their formal 
orthodoxy, there came to my mind the strongly con- 
trasting scenes that I had just come from witnessing 
at Omaha. Could this free progressive group in the 
National Council at Omaha, refusing to accept the 


-trammels and molds of conventional faith, method, 


—_ 


ae 


and practise, represent the same churches, or the same 
order of churches, and the same great historic ideals 
and traditions as were expressed by these Congrega- 
tionalists a hundred years ago? In answering this 
question, and especially in considering the contribu- 
tion that Dr. Evans made toward an answer, I found 


‘myself weighing the deeper and determining factors in 


our Congregational life and faith, and in this consid- 
eration I came to feel in its full course a unity of di- 
rection and purpose, not perhaps apparent on the 
superficial view but deeply and strongly evident to 
the penetrating eye and the reflective mind. 

The fact of the matter is that in the broad trends 
of its historic life the Congregational fellowship in this 
country has been irrevocably progressive. Effort to 
curb that life in its thought or expression has led in- 
evitably to strong reaction, and though progress at 
times has seemed very slow, and there have been 
periods when certain groups or leaders seemed bent 
upon nullifying in practise every deep and sound ideal. 
of independency and freedom, it is the deep. and sound 
ideals that have persistently come to light and ex- 
pression. 

One thing that Dr. Evans brought out rather 
strongly was that the founders of Andover were them- 
selves by no means in their age the most rigid and most: 
orthodox Calvinists. By the real Simon-pure Calvin-. 
ists of Princeton they were regarded, in fact, as the 
exponents of rather dangerous heresy, though, of 
course, they stood as the pious and orthodox Trini- 
tarians over against what they regarded as the lax 
and dangerous liberalism of the new and aggressive 
Unitarian group. 

It was interesting in Dr. Evans’s survey to see 
how this moderate Calvinism, breaking away from 
the high, rigid, and non-compromising Calvinism, be- 
came itself gradually and inevitably modified in 
successive crises of thought, until in our own day the 
old warfare between Calvinism and Arminianism has 
become virtually a thing of the past, especially in the 
outlook of those who view the world from the stand-. 
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point of the Gospel as a message of redemptive love. 
Seen in the light of this development, the free at- 
mosphere of Omaha is by no means unrelated to the 
keen solicitude for faith which sought to dominate all 
thought and life with the rigidity of its own conclu- 
sions. 

These Congregational forbears were desperately 
in earnest. Life was to them a matter of holy re- 
sponsibility. They had a keen—almost too keen— 
sense of intellectual worth, but they had a contempt 
for careless or hasty work and conclusions, and they 
sought to make the foundations secure and strong. 
They associated strength and permanency too much 
with solidity, and especially with rigidity, and the re- 
sult, had not their moral intensity been strong enough 
in itself to provoke reaction, would have been to 
establish something stolid and unprogressive. They 
failed to develop and practise the philosophy of the 
Christian freedom that they themselves exercised, 
and it is in this direction that Congregationalism of 
to-day has attained to something of a new spirit and 
outlook. 

But it is well that in the very day of our sense of 
freedom and our pride in our increasing breadth, we 
should examine carefully the foundations and the 
nature of the superstructure that we are building 
upon them. Unless there is along with our larger 
thought of liberty, as something inhering in the very 
Gospel of Christ and in the true constitution of the 
church, the keen sense of holy responsibility which 
was the power of the Congregational pioneers and 
builders, our efforts to rear the superstructure will 
be of little avail. Only moral and spiritual intensity 
can give strength and permanency to what we build. 
Above all, it is necessary to see that liberty is not an 
end in itself but a means toward the high end of at- 
taining holiness and of making holiness effective. The 
liberty of the Christian quest is the liberty of the 
sons of God. 

The one thing that Congregationalists have been 
learning in the experiences of a hundred years—and 
the thing that we still need to learn—is that moral 
intensity and intellectual thoroughness and efficiency, 
though necessary, are not enough. 

Underlying the reality and vigor of our life and 
enterprise there must be an increasing consideration 
of our ends and purposes and a re-examination of our 
premises. What is the use of logic if our initial as- 
sumption is wrong? The more we seek to develop 
godliness, the farther shall we go astray from the real 
spirit of Christ if God be not for us a spirit of love. 

Increasingly we shall be forced to inquire whether 
our zeal—if we are really zealous—is for God and for 
what God seeks to do for all His children, or zeal 
merely for our own conceptions and our own organiza- 
tions. What is the Gospel, and what has the Gospel 
to accomplish? Is it primarily the good news of the 
grace of God, to be made effective through human love 
and graciousness, or is it a system, or a theory, or a 
set of conclusions, to be controverted and fought over, 
until those who profess the Gospel make it a byword 
for divisiveness and strife? Similarly, what is the 
church? And what is the church’s function and pur- 
pose? Is it a place for personal exploitation and 
aggression, for the protective, monopolistic, paternal- 
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istic, and proprietary spirit, or the supreme place 
of a spiritual quest, and for the practise of an open- 
eyed, open-hearted fellowship in the love and service 
of Christ? 

It is upon our ability to ask and answer these 
questions, and to work out the answer in experience, 
that our present greatness and effectiveness as a 
Congregational fellowship depend. It is not a loss 
but a gain that the first quarter of this century has 
found us under dominant trends toward unity and 
co-operation, where a hundred years ago the domi- 
nant trends were toward bitter controversy and 
division. The sense of judgment and discrimination 
is no less strong to-day because it refuses to make 
minor differences an occasion of separation and unholy 
controversy, defeating all practical co-operation in 
the primary tasks of redemption and spiritual re- 
construction. 

The new day in Congregational fellowship has 
come as an evolution from the old day. The zeal and 
sincerity of the fathers have been the great incentives 
toward progress. The spirit of the Congregational 
pioneers could not be confined to the bounds that 
they themselves, foolishly, in the light of events, 


. sought to set for it. It is the persistency and expan- 


sive quality of that spirit that move us in the present, 
and make us true heirs of the past, reconciling the 
apparent discrepancy between Andover and Omaha. 
The one thing that we need to safeguard is the free- 
dom of that spirit—the holy spirit of devotion to the 
divine will, and the yearning to be fellow workers 
with God. Our eyes and our hearts are toward the 
future rather than toward the past. 

The day of a new orthodoxy has arrived—the 
orthodoxy of those whose dominant conviction is that 
God is love, and who are engaged in the catholic pur- 
pose of bringing the whole world under the power of 
that love, redemptive for the sinner, constructive and 
enlarging for the saint. One concern of caution, only, 
should be ours as we face this new day—to keep our 
organization, our standards, our ideals, our associa- 
tions, our fellowship among ourselves and in its grow- 
ing relationships with others, free from every artificial 
or historic restraint that would in any way curb the 
full expression of the spirit of Christ, without which, 
no matter what our zeal or our profession, we are 
“none of his.” 

The Congregational fellowship is challenged, as 
never before, with the spirit of Christ who loved us 
and gave himself for us. It is not in formal orthodoxy, 
defined by ancient standards or by the reasonings and 
resolutions of men, but by the Gospel as defined by the 
sacrificial love. of God as revealed in Christ Jesus, that 
our lives individually, and in fellowship, are going to 
be tested. Can we face the world’s sin, and the crit- 
ic’s cynicism, and the new assumptions of philosophy 
and science, with the supreme fact of Love? Can we 
demonstrate the Gospel of God’s love—expressed as 
Jesus expressed it in human love—as the sure founda- 
tion of hope and truth, the Sun of a universe instinct 
with creative Presence and the power to lead men to 
planes of eternal worth and triumph? If so, the por- 
tals of glory are opening for us a new day; if not, with 
all our seeming strength, Ichabod will be written over 
the way of our failure—The Congregationalist. 
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St. Lawrence Commencement 
John Murray Atwood 


pea! optimistic spirit pervaded the St. Lawrence 
Commencement this year. The conscious- 
ness that this was a time of progress and 
great promise for St. Lawrence pervaded 
the minds of all—alumni, officers and teachers. Those 
who had not been back within even two years found 
great changes. There are now enough college build- 
ings so that one has to stop and count to see how many 
there are—an unprecedented condition. The campus 
has been so altered under the direction of a landscape 
artist that its beauty impresses all. Still greater 
changes are contemplated. Mr. Young at the meet- 
ing of the trustees of the university signified the 
intention of ultimately conveying to the college the 
two hundred or more acres adjacent to the university 
grounds which he purchased some time ago. But he 
is deferring this action until he has developed this 
property according to plans, thus saving the uni- 
versity this expense. Already two new avenues 
approaching the campus from the east and north 
have been opened up, and when the work is finally 
completed St. Lawrence will have one of the most 
beautiful college parks in the country. 

Mr. Young did convey to the university the 
beautiful new house with its spacious grounds which 
he has had built as a residence for the president of 
the university. The present home of President Sykes 
is to be converted into an administration building. 

Commencement was ushered in by a production 
of Hamlet by the Mummers, the college dramatic 
society, under the direction of Prof. Edson R. Miles. 
It was an ambitious undertaking, but a most creditable 
performance. The part of Hamlet was taken by a 
graduate student of the Theological School, Max A. 
Kapp, who has given evidence of marked dramatic 
talent before; but in this new and difficult role he 
proved himself to have exceptional ability. 

Under the capable direction of Professor Miles 
the Department of Dramatics is constantly assuming 
greater significance. Here again the university is a 
debtor to Owen D. Young. Through his generosity a 
building for a ‘Show Shop” has been provided and 
equipped, and Mr. Young has assured Professor Miles 
of further support of the professor’s plans for the de- 
velopment of dramatic work. 

Sunday, June 12, was distinctly the great day of 
Commencement Week. In the morning occurred the 
Commencement of the Theological School in the 
Gunnison Memorial Chapel, and in the afternoon the 
baccalaureate sermon before the graduating class, 
the formal dedication of the Gunnison Memorial 
and the laying of the corner-stone of the new woman’s 
dormitory. 

For each service the academic procession, headed 
by President Sykes and Owen D. Young, chairman of 
the board of trustees, formed at the Cole Reading 
Room and marched across the campus to the Gun- 
nison Chapel. At the conclusion of Dr. Hall’s masterly 
and singularly appropriate sermon in the afternoon, 
the procession formed and marched to the new 
woman’s dormitory, where the corner-stone was im- 


pressively laid by former President A. B. Hervey (’61) 
and an appropriate and felicitous address was given 
by Mrs. A. B. Hepburn, who has. been most active 
and generous in making this attractive addition to 
the campus a reality. 

At the Theological Commencement, after words 
of congratulation and counsel had been spoken by the 
dean of the school, Donald King Evans, B. S., Gus- 
tay Hermann Ulrich, B. S., and Lucius Hamilton 
Garner, B. A., each received the degree of Bacheler 
of Divinity, the last named delivering a thoughtful 
thesis on Progressive Universalism. Eleanor Bonner, 
B. A. (Swarthmore), received a diploma in graduation 
as director of religious education. 

The Commencement speaker was the Rev. Fred- 
eric W. Perkins, D. D., of the National Memorial 
Church of Washington, D. C. Dr. Perkins spoke on 
“The Function of the Christian Minister To-day.” As 
this very discriminating and clarifying address is to 
appear in full in the Christian Leader, no abstract of 
it is attempted. 

Dr. Frank O. Hall had set for him the task of 
combining in one discourse a baccalaureate sermon and 
an address for the dedication of the Gunnison Me- 
morial Chapel. He was most happy in this double 
role. The sermon could hardly have been more timely 
or appropriate. It was suggested by -the words in 
1 Kings 5 : 7: “The king commanded and they brought 
great stones, costly stones, hewed stones, to lay the 
foundation of the house.” There were stones used 
successively for the foundation of the temples of 
Solomon, of Zerubbabel, of Herod and of the Mosque 
of Omar. Analogously, Dr. Hall pointed out, “There 
are the great stones, the costly stones, the hewed 
stones which the King commands to be laid at the 
foundation of the temple of God—‘which temple ye 
are’—if your lives are to be durable.’”” He named four 
chief corner-stones—right thinking, right living, 
right willing and right doing. ‘What you are to-day 
has been determined by what you loved and thought 
and willed and did a year ago. What you will be next 
year depends upon what you think and love and will 
and do to-day.” 

He emphasized particularly that young people 
do not have to go out into the quarries and dig out 
the fundamentals of right thinking, for instance, for 
themselves. The rough, hard work already has been 
done for them. The foundation stones of integrity, 
monogamy, of family life as against slavery or prop- 
erty in children, have been worked out for them. 
They do not have to dig them out. They are here on 
the ground—great stones, costly stones that have 
been hewed in blood and suffering for them. 

In closing Dr. Hall spoke in a few heart-felt 
words of the work and character of Almon Gunnison, 
whom he knew intimately and to whose memory the 
chapel was dedicated. 

The music for the morning was furnished by the 
choir of the Universalist church under the direction 
of Mrs. Chloe Gaines, assisted by some students and 
Professor Miles and Mr. Ralph Harwood of Syracuse 


as || 


as soloists. In the afternoon the college choir under 
the direction of Prof. F. M. Cram sang very 
finely Pughe-Evans’s “‘Lead Kindly Light.” Professor 
Cram also was responsible for arranging a ‘‘College 
Sing’? at the Cammie Pendleton Gaines Open-Air 
Theater Sunday evening. He was assisted by the 
college quartette and Harmon Gehr (’30), violinist, 
who by turns entertained and led in singing the great 
throng gathered. 

Saturday, Alumni Day, was marked by the 
meeting of the Alumni Association and the annual 
parade—a long procession this year. The class of ’77 
celebrated. its fiftieth anniversary by marching with 
seven out of the eight living members. Dr. A. B. 
Hervey of the first class spurned the offer of an 
automobile, and despite his eighty-eight years marched 
with the rest. A lacrosse game and the alumni ban- 
quet, where the spirit of enthusiasm and joy reigned 
supreme, closed an auspicious day. 

The usual ‘‘Monday Chapel,” when President 
Sykes and Dean E. L. Hulett call on the old boys and 
girls for impromptu speeches, was held at the Brewer 
Field House. One speech made by Nelson L. Robin- 
son of the class of ’77, who is probably the best in- 
formed man regarding everything connected with the 
history of St. Lawrence, was notable. It was classic 
in form, and we hope that, as it contains many refer- 
ences to names familiar to the Leader’s public, it will 
be published in its columns. 

At the meeting of the board of trustees of the 
university it was voted to raise the tuition from $150 
to $200—this to be operative after September, 1928. 
The college has come through the year with a safe 
balance. But plans for the future will call for greatly 
increased endowment. Among the buildings contem- 
plated is a students’ hall, which will include a com- 
mons and a men’s dormitory. Students are now 
coming in such numbers that they tax the present 
capacity of the institution to provide for them. There 
is some division of opinion as to whether St. Lawrence 
should limit the number of its student body or admit 
all who, qualified to matriculate, may desire to enter. 

Mr. Young at the meeting of the Alumni Associa- 
tion made a vigorous speech appealing to the alumni 
for, ideas and plans that would assist the board of 
trustees to avail themselves of the best thought of 
those most interested in the future of St. Lawrence. 
“T should like,” he said, ‘‘to see a list of two hundred 
suggestions presented to the board of trustees. It 
naturally follows that the board would take these 
under advisement, but it would not mean, neces- 
sarily, that the board would act upon all. They would, 
however, offer the board of trustees much to think 
about, and would aid in drawing up a progressive 
program.” 

At the meeting of the trustees of the Theological 
School interest centered in the present effort to in- 
crease the endowment of the school. The dean re- 
ported that he had been assured of the interest and 
assistance of the aumni and friends of the school. 

The matter of assisting students to finance them- 
selves was also considered. With the cost of getting 
an education steadily increasing, this becomes more 
and more a problem for men who have no parents or 
friends to aid them, and who at the best can earn only 
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a fraction of the amount required to meet the usual 
budget of expense. 

Monday afternoon, the alumni saw the triumph- 
ant St. Lawrence baseball team which went through 
the season without a defeat hand a beating to its old 
rival, the Clarkson School of Technology. Following 
the ball game, President and Mrs. Sykes together with 
Dr. Hervey, Mrs. A. B. Hepburn and some mem- 
bers of the faculty and their wives, held a reception 
for the alumni and visiting friends at the president’s 
home. 

Tuesday occurred the sixty-sixth Commencement 
of the College of Letters and Science at the Gunnison 
Memorial Chapel. As at the baccalaureate service, 
the chapel was crowded to the very doors. Two 
theses were delivered, one by Lee C. Rich on “The 
Fallacies of Critics of Democracy,”’ and the other by 
Constance C. Bowers on ‘‘The Menace of Crime in 
the United States.” The latter is the youngest 
daughter of George H. Bowers, long active in the 
New York State Convention of Universalists and 
secretary of the board of trustees of the Theological 
School. Her thesis was of unusual merit and ad- 
mirably delivered. 

President Sykes, as always, was impressive in 
his parting advice to the members of the graduating 
class. He referred to struggles and perchance fail- 
ures they had experienced in their quest for knowledge 
in the past four years. He warned them they would 
meet difficulties and rebuffs and disappointments in 
the outside world, but bade them never to be dis- 
couraged, but to persevere and success would ul- 
timately crown their efforts. He then conferred the 
bachelor degree on one hundred and twenty-one— 
the largest class as yet graduated from St. Lawrence. 
The following honorary degrees were also conferred 
by President Sykes: David Sarnoff, general manager 
of the Radio Corporation of America, friend of St. 
Lawrence University, Doctor of Science. Berton 
Stanley Clark, St. Lawrence, ’11, Doctor of Science. 
Emily Eaton Hepburn, St. Lawrence, ’86, Doctor of 
Humane Letters. William Lincoln Noble, M. D., 
St. Lawrence, ’85, Doctor of Laws. The Rey. William 
Hector Murray, St. Lawrence, ’96, Doctor of Di- 
vinity. The Rev. Ulysses Sumner Milburn, Canton 
T. 8. 791, Doctor of Divinity. 

Tuesday afternoon about 250 sat down to a 
delightful ‘“‘Alumni Luncheon” at the Brewer Field 
House. The toastmistress was Miss Mildred Pelleus 
(17), chairman of the Alumni Council. She called 
on Mrs. Hepburn, Dr. William Noble, Judge Car- 
mody, Dr. William H. Murray and Dr. David Sar- 
noff for remarks. Among so much that was excellent, 
it is almost invidious to single any out for comment, 
but Dr. Murray said much in both humorous and 
serious vein that was greatly worth while, and the 
speech of Dr. Sarnoff—who spoke of the joy experi- 
enced by one who had never been to college in re- 
ceiving an honorary degree from a college, and in- 
cidentally. touched on the triumphs of radio and 
paid tribute to Lindbergh—was in its way a perfect 
gem. This emigrant from Russia has remarkable 
mastery of the English language. 

The Commencement Week 
Junior ““Prom” and reception. 


closed with the 
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What Kind of Conscience Has a Newspaper Editor?* 


Interview with Robert Lincoln O’Brien 
\ Edward H. Cotton 


MIN interview will hardly justify the paper on 
which it is written unless it has a theme. 
That is, it must explain, enlighten, point a 
moral, or, at all events, adorn a tale. This 
one asks: “Can the editor of a modern newspaper 
have a conscience; and if he can, what kind of con- 
science?” 

Some of us recall the time, fifteen years or so ago, 
when the Boston Herald faced a crisis. Would it sur- 
vive, or would it go the way of many a worthy sheet 
before it? To-day prosperity smiles on it. The paper 
has a steadily mounting circulation, and a prestige 
among readers and advertisers that guarantees 
stability. The Boston Evening Traveler, under the 
same management, also has a rapidly increasing cir- 
culation. All this in a time when newspapers, facing 
increased costs of production, find themselves com- 
pelled to consolidate. 

Boston, roughly speaking, has one-eighth the 
population of New York, yet it maintains seven or 
eight daily papers, ranging from the Transcript and 
the Christian Science Monitor, which represent re- 
served journalism, to the American. 

We might as well state here that the average paper 
has about as many critics as it has readers. The 
public is hydra-headed. It wants its news served up 
in different styles. The American citizen likes to see 
large type, to read startling occurrences, and to find 
daring opinions expressed on editorial pages; and 
then he offers his personal criticism as one who knows 
what is the trouble with American journalism. The 
citizens of Boston have a much wider variety of 
journals to choose from than do the citizens of any 
other city of equal size. For what type do they cast 
their ballot? The daily paper with the largest circu- 
lation is the Post. For the month of March, 1927, 
the daily Post averaged 447,000 in “‘press-run,” or 
perhaps 870,000 in net paid circulation. The Post 
knows its public. Long experience has taught it what 
the average citizen will pay his two cents for. In 
brief, it is adroitly edited. The Post answers well 
that epigram which interprets popular journalism: 
“To express the obvious in terms of the scandalous.” 

All this means that newspapers, like every other 
commercial venture, are dealing with human nature. 
They will succeed if they correctly appraise. It is a 
hard doctrine. It is not a Christian doctrine. One 
questions if it does much to make the world a happier 
or a better place in which to live. But it boils itself 
down to this with every editor of a daily paper: Do I 
know the newspaper-reading public well enough to 
publish a paper it will buy? This does not mean that 


*Dr. Cotton has written a series of interviews with editors 
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that men who mold public opinion, as editors of papers whose 
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all editors are men without consciences, notwith- 
standing opinions in some quarters. They have 
consciences, and sensitive ones, too; and they justify 
themselves, at all events, in formulas of language. 

Robert Lincoln O’Brien, editor of the Boston 
Herald, outlined the whole situation to me the other 
day during a call at his office, with entire candor and 
a freedom of expression one hardly had a right to 
expect, in view of an openly declared intention of 
publication. He did remark that what he was say- 
ing might involve him in unwelcome complications; 
but he was willing to take the hazard in the interests 
of a better understanding between publisher and 
reader. 

Now let us get the background: The editor ofa 
paper he has made succeed, despite obstacles of no 
small proportion, due to skillful handling, applica- 
tion of sound business principles, and a shrewd knowl- 
edge of the reading public, talks to a minister’of a 
temperament somewhat mystical, and trained to 
apply Christian principles. Here is a contrast that 
should delight lovers of the dramatic. 

Now for the editor’s story: 

“The people of the city of Boston on whom we 
must depend for circulation of the Herald, cast, let 
us say, 370,000 ballots a day for the type of journal 
of the Post. They have a chance to purchase other 
types—for instance, the Transcript, but how many 
do? About 38,000. It is a matter of regret that 
every one does not wish to read reports of world 
events solemnly told; but they do not. 

“Some years ago I spoke before a body of minis- 
ters and their wives. At that time the Mattie Hack- 
ett murder was being played up by newspapers 
Certain unsavory details developed in connection 
with the crime, all of which the public demanded 
and eagerly read. Following the address, questions 
were asked, one of which referred to the murder and 
the space being given it by the Herald, with the im- 


‘plication that we might be serving the public ma- 


terial of a more nutritious nature. As it happened, I 
had been persuaded to publish a series of articles on 
the need of currency reform. These were being 
printed at the same time in the Herald. They had 
been written by men with expert knowledge. In 
reply to the question, I put another, and asked how 
many had read the articles on the currency. Nota 
hand showed. ‘Well,’ I said, ‘how many have read 
one of the articles?’ Again not a hand was raised. 
‘Now,’ I continued, ‘how many of you are following 
the Mattie Hackett murder case?’ Hands went up 
all over the room. ‘Ladies and gentlemen,’ I re- 
marked, “you have the reply to your question.’ 

“That is life—and that is the situation a news- 
paper must meet if it is to survive. The Boston Trav- 
eler, under our management, which is not free from 
sensational phases, is developing a remarkable cir- 
culation. The Herald, of rather more conservative 
cast, into which we are putting more money, is having 
a much slower growth. You have the facts; more 
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people will pay their two cents for the Traveler type. 

“What is the sense of constantly beating on the 
drum that a paper should be erudite when the people 
don’t want erudition, but news with a flavor? Per- 
haps given a paper like the New York Times, which 
has the city of New York and the nation for its cir- 
culation area, and a conservative policy could be 
adopted; but certainly not with the circulation limits 
of a Boston daily. One of the first discoveries I made 
when I came here in 1910 was that one could not pub- 
lish a paper in Boston as the T%mes is published in 
New York, because one would not be able to find 
buyers. 

“Tllustrations are not wanting of altruistically 
intentioned gentlemen who have attempted to publish 
papers that would satisfy the reformers. Invariably 
the attempts have failed. What you can give away is 
not important; people value what they pay for. Pub- 
lishers of subsidized papers may publish what they 
please, but they must not expect their publications 
will be good risks. The test of a successful journal 
to-day is, Can it be made to pay? Am IJ right? 

“A Baptist minister talked with me once about 
the way Jesus would run a newspaper. He was a 
gentleman of fine ideals, but hardly conversant with 
the details of successful publishing. One of the first 
questions I asked him was: Would your paper pub- 
lish a Sunday edition? If it would not, it would fail; 
for no morning newspaper to-day can succeed in a 
metropolis without the Sunday edition. 

“Newspaper publication faces striking changes. 
The newspaper has a much larger hold on the com- 
munity than it used to have. Formerly a paper could 
live with a circulation of 25,000; to-day its circula- 
tion must be up in the hundred thousands. 

“Now comes the question, again: Why print 
all this crime and scandal business? Well, by all 
the tests we can make the people want about what 
they are getting. Besides, the influence is not all bad; 
publication of crime and its punishment has a warn- 
ing value. News of moral failures and scandals may 
act as deterrents, though we are willing to agree it 
may have a directly opposite effect on morbid imag- 
inations. But we are not publishing papers for weak 
types of mind; and, more than that, it doesn’t pay to 
coddle people too much. Is it not a fair question if, 
in the end, suppression does not work more harm than 
good? I go to Turkey and find all the women’s faces 
veiled. Chastity is good, but hardly worth enslave- 
ment of an entire feminine population. 

“Yes, we editors have consciences. They trouble 
us, too, at times, but probably not the way your re- 
ligiously trained conscience troubles you. Let me 
tell you what I mean. A man comes to town to be 
married. Festivities follow; and before the marriage 
occurs, the groom and his friends go riding, get in- 
volved in an accident which results in serious injury 
to an occupant of the other car, and’are arrested for 
operating an automobile under the influence of liquor. 
The groom implores me to suppress news of the dis- 
aster; publication would spell ruin. I am of two 
minds, and talk with the editor of a neighboring paper. 
‘I don’t know,’ he replies, ‘what are you going to do?’ 
I canvass the situation and conclude that the offense 
merits the punishment of publicity. 
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“Again, a widely-known and respected citizen 
not long ago was arrested for driving under the in- 
fluence of liquor. He went to the local editor, and on 
hands and knees, so to speak, pleaded that the affair 
be suppressed for the sake of his family. The editor 
was kind-hearted and withheld publication. A week 
later the same citizen, again intoxicated, was out 
on the road, and ran over and killed a child. Pitiless 
publicity is a terrible punishment; but an editor must 
conclude at times that his duty to the public com- 
pels printing the story.” 

“But how about your valuable front page space?” 
I asked, holding up the Traveler of the evening before, 
which had, across the entire front page, the informa- 
tion that the celebrated lawyer, Clarence Darrow, 
was much interested in getting Jesse Pomeroy out of 
Charlestown prison—he was serving a life sentence 
for murdering a number of children. The whole dis- 
play was nonsense. Mr. Darrow has no idea of try- 
ing to free Jesse Pomeroy. And the argument pre- 
sented that Pomeroy should be released on the ground 
that he has a store of knowledge that will benefit man- 
kind is laughed at by the prison wardens. To free 
him would be an offense against him. He is at home 
where he is, doesn’t care to get out, and couldn’t 
get a living if he was free. But the editor of the 
Traveler knew what he was doing when he made the 
leading feature a casual remark of Darrow to an in- 
terviewer. People read it and discussed it, though 
they knew all the while it was thin and perforated. 

I suggested then that he print a solid sermon 
now and then on his front page in place of the non- 
sensical and the scandalous. 

“But, my dear fellow,’ Mr. O’Brien replied, 
“the people don’t want sermons there, and they do 
want news that gives them thrills. One night, not 
long ago, a crime was committed, with details of an 
unusually sensational nature. As a result it was dif- 
ficult to buy a newspaper of any kind on the news- 
stands the next morning. Suppose the Herald had 
suppressed the story in favor of your sermon with 
the dignified moral appeal! You know as well as I 
that one would have seen a pile of Heralds on the 
stands, but of no other paper.” 

Mr. O’Brien is fundamentally right, speaking in 
business terms. To publish a newspaper to-day, make 
it succeed, pay its bills, and leave a reasonable resi- 
due to divide among the owners, an editor must take 
the attitude outlined. If conscience is disturbed, so 
much the worse for conscience. It is not the fault of 
the editors and publishers. It is the fault of—well, 
we have no better term for it than “The System.” 
Men with power in their hands can’t wield it as they 
would like to wield it. Life is a strife of getting and 
keeping, which does not relax a moment. It is the 
old, old story—who will be the first to kindle the fires 
for a sacrifice? And if one did prepare the altar, 
would it do any good? As the astute Persian put it: 


A muezzin from the Tower of Darkness cries, 
“Fools! your reward is neither Here nor There.” 


And yet, after all, the Parable of the Good Sa- 
maritan did mean something; and the Master who 
spoke it has proved himself the Ideal men would 
emulate. 
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The Washington Church Moves On 


N addition to the letters relating to the Wash- 
“| ington church project published in the issue 
of the Christian Leader of July 2, we present 
4} the following letters, which are typical of a 
bree number received at the office of the General 
- Superintendent: 


June 20, 1927. 
My dear Dr. Lowe: 
Will you please let me know about the Memorial 
Pews? 
I should like one of the side aisle pews not more 
than six rows back, as a memorial for my husband, 


A short side aisle pew might do, although I prefer 
one of the others. 
Yours very sincerely, 


June 21, 1927. 
Dear Dr. Lowe: 

I have just read with very much interest your 
article in the Christian Leader of June 18, ““The Wash- 
ington Church in Sight,” and to be frank, Dr. Lowe, 
an appeal like that will always bring results, and I be- 
lieve if nothing more is said, and Universalists all over 
the land read that article, the fine National Universalist 
Church will soon be a reality. 

My brother and I would like to have you send us a 
list of memorials that are not taken, and also their cost. 
We wish to present a memorial in memory of our father, 
mother and older brother, life-long devoted Univer- 
salists. 

Yours in the faith, 


June 23, 1927. 


Dear Dr. Lowe: 

After reading your article in the Leader of June 18, 
“The Washington Church in Sight,” I am writing you to 
ask about the memorials in the church. My father, 
, my mother, , and my sister, 
, were members of the church and much in- 
terested. My brother, , was very much in- 
terested but never had joined the church. I do not 
know as the plan is to include any but members in the 
memorials. 

Will you let me hear from you in the matter, as I 
should very much like to contribute some memorial in 
their memory. I would like to do so as a memorial to 
my father and mother and sister anyway. 

Wishing you all success in your plan for the Na- 
tional Memorial Church, I am, 

Sincerely, 


P.S. I think I ought to say I have in mind some 
memorial costing not more than — dollars. 

June 27, 1927. 
Dear Dr. Lowe: 

Referring to your article in the Leader of the 18th, 
“The Washington Church in Sight,’”’ I wish you would 
send me a list of such articles as you have left in hopes 
I may find something within my means and desire, 
that I can select. 

I consider your article a fine one and hope it will 
prove successful in helping the movement. 

Wishing you success in your undertaking and 
awaiting the list and instructions, I remain, 

Yours truly, 


For obvious reasons names and amounts involved 
are withheld, although at the proper time the names 
of all donors excepting those specifically requesting 
otherwise, will be published. 

On his recent trip to the Ohio State Convention 
Dr. Lowe was able to present this matter to a num- 
ber of people, and met with the most encouraging re- 
sponse. 

The General Superintendent is not taking a va- 
cation, but is planning to give himself without inter- 
ruption to a prosecution of this work for the Wash- 
ington church during the summer months. He is 
carrying on this work in addition to heavy duties 
connected with his own office, although the Board of 
Trustees voted to relieve him as much as possible from 
routine affairs during the completion of the canvass 
for the Washington church. Dr. Lowe and Dr. 
Perkins. are thoroughly aroused and interested in 
this matter, more than ever thoroughly convinced of 
the opportunity which lies before us in the Capital 
City, and immensely cheered by the response that 
our people have made since the matter has been put 
in concrete form and appeals for specific memorials 
have been begun. 

Dr. Lowe says: 

“T am making my calls primarily in behalf of the 
major memorials. I am visiting people who are nat- 
urally going to be interested in seeing to it that cer- 
tain memorials are dedicated to outstanding minis- 
ters and members of the laity whose names have been 
prominently written into the history of our denomina- 
tion. I do not intend to overlook any one, but I do 
not know all of the people who would like to remem- 
ber some loved one with a pew or a window or a 
column. I am giving in the Leader a list of the 
specific memorials in the National Church. Many of 
them are no longer available, but I give the whole 
list that readers of the Leader may gain an impres- 
sion of the idea as a whole upon which we are working.” 


List of Memorials 
I. Cloister Section: 
Tower. 
S Street Entrance Doors. 
Three Windows. 
II. Main Auditorium: 
Thirty-six Center Aisle Pews. 
Twenty-four Side Aisle Pews. 
Twelve Short Side Aisle Pews. 
Nine Gallery Pews. 
Eight Columns. 
Eight Bays, including windows. 
Eight Windows, Upper Section. 
One Rose Window Front. 
Ten Lighting Pendants. 
Baptistry. 
Chancel Rail. 
Pulpit. 
Reading Desk. 
Communion Table. 
Four Chancel Chairs. 
Pipe Organ. 
Six Choir Seats. 
Chancel Windows. 
Minister’s Room. 
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Our Prayers Together 


S. Laurine Freeman 


Sunday 

“In all thy ways acknowledge him and he shall 
make plain thy paths.” (Prov. 3:6.) “I am the 
Way, the Truth and the Life.” (John 16:6.) ‘‘Fol- 
low thou me.” (John 21 : 22.) 

We have all known these verses from the time of 
our childhood and we believe their teaching, but we 
want to do more than believe in them; we want to 
realize them, make so real their power in our lives 
that we shall ever feel the consciousness of Christ’s 
presence as our daily companion, our guide in all our 
ways. 

It seems to me that there are two kinds of practise 
which can help to make very real to us God’s guid- 
ing presence along the way: First, the reading of the 
signs giving His directions at all turnings of the road, 
and secondly, the habit of letting the ordinary acts of 
life symbolize spiritual things, that we may be con- 
stantly reminded of His presence and power within us. 
Let us, then, go through the usual events of an or- 
dinary day looking for the signposts of Bible teach- 
ing by the way, and seeking for symbolism of spiritual 
things in the common acts of living. 


Monday 


Preparation for the day: As you wake you see by 
your bedside a sign which says: “Be still and know 
that Iam God.” (Psa. 46:10.) Rest for a moment 
in stillness as you realize God’s omnipotence, and 
then with thankful heart pray: ‘““Thou who givest to all 
life and breath and all things.” (Acts 17:25.) “TI 
give thanks unto Thee, and bless Thy Holy Name.” 
(Psa. 100:4.) Then arise with joy, exclaiming, 
“God is my strength and my power and He maketh 
my way perfect.’”’ (2 Sam. 22:33.) “As my days so 
shall my strength be.” (Deut. 32:25.) Now, as you 
give your body the needed preparation for the day, 
let the physical care symbolize to you the renewing 
of the spirit: ““Know ye not that ye are the temple of 
God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you?” 
(1 Cor. 3:16.) Let bathing symbolize the washing 
away of all bitterness and anger and discordant mem- 
ories, that you may start the day with a pure heart 
of love. As you take breathing exercises try to 
realize that: “‘The Spirit of the Lord hath made me 
and the breath of the Almighty giveth me Life.” 
(Job. 33:4.) As you dress remember to “‘put on the 
whole armour of God—truth and righteousness and 
peace and faith.” (Eph.1:11, 16.) ‘And above all 
things, put on love, which is the bond of perfectness.”’ 
(1 Cor. 8:14.) Before leaving the room, look in the 
mirror and, remembering that ““God made man in His 
own likeness” (Gen. 1:27), ask yourself whether 
you are imaging the love and joy and peace which 
should be the outward and visible signs of the spirit- 
ual likeness within. } 


Tuesday 
Work; When you leave your home to go to your 
work, look over the door for the sign, ““Go out with 
joy and be led forth with peace’’: (Isa. 55 :12), and 


follow literally the direction of Christ when he said, 
“Into whatsoever house ye enter’ (and that “‘what- 
soever house’? must include business offices or the 
various departments of your own home), “‘Into what- 
soever house ye enter, first say, ‘Peace be to this 
house.’’”’ (Luke 10:5.) And whether you enter the 
house by the front door, by letter or by telephone, 
you can still say, ‘“Peace.’’ On your desk-or in your 
workshop, place the sign, “God is with thee in all 
thou doest.’”’ (Gen. 21:22.) Before you begin your 
work take a minute to think deeply what this means, 
and try to realize the actuality of God’s presence with 
you. Then, as the people come to you with the many 
problems of each day, let your “Good morning”’ sig- 
nify ‘‘May the peace of God which passeth all under- 
standing. keep our hearts and minds together in the 
presence of Jesus Christ.” This will be a kind of 
spiritual introduction; a reminder of him who is with 
you always. The direction to work, “with good- 
will, doing service as to the Lord and not to man” 
(Eph. 6:7) transforms drudgery into joyful effort, 
and yet as we go along the road of our daily work we 
constantly pass by-paths leading down to discour- 
agement. But at the forks in the road the sign always 
points clearly upward, saying, “I can do all things 
through Christ which strengtheneth me.” (Phil. 4: 
18.) All along’the road no sign is more helpful than 
that which says, ‘““Come unto me all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.”’ 


Wednesday 


Food: As we go to our meals we find a sign which 
says: “‘Whether ye eat or drink, or whatever ye do, 
do all to the glory of God,” and “Thou shalt eat thy 
bread with joy... ( Cor. 10:31; Eeel. 9:10:) To 
obey these directions it may at first be necessary to 
take a few moments of quiet before each meal in order 
to empty your mind of all thoughts of unkindness or 
worry, so that you may truly approach the table in 
peace and “eat your bread with joy, to the glory of 
God.” It is obvious that if we eat things which we 
know will disagree with us it will decrease instead of 
increase our. power of service and we can not “eat to 
the glory of God.” It is equally obvious that if meals 
are made a time for nagging children and repeating 
unkind gossip we can not eat our bread with joy and 
help others to.do likewise. If we would but prac- 
tise the habit of joy and peace at meals it would not 
be long before all nervous indigestion and kindred 
ills would disappear, and we would be stronger and 
more joyful for God’s service. 


Thursday. 

Recreation: A good sign to put up on the way to 
recreation is given in the two following verses: ‘“There- 
fore if any man be in Christ he is a new creature; old 
things are put away; behold all things are become new” 
(2 Cor. 5:17), and, “Thou shalt make him full of 
joy in Thy presence.” There is much discussion in 
these days as to what forms of recreation are right 
and how much time should be given to them. It 
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seems quite futile to try to lay down hard and fast 
rules about it. We all believe that joyful, loving 
service to God and man is the chief end and aim of life. 
To accomplish this end we all need recreation—re- 
creation of body, mind, and spirit. Interests and oc- 
cupations which in kind and in amount truly recreate 
our powers are right. Interests and occupations 
which in kind or in amount dissipate our powers of 
service are wrong. If we can but achieve a realizing 
consciousness of the presence of Christ in all our rec- 
reation as well as our work, we will not need so many 
rules and blue laws. Two things, however, we must 
remember: In making our recreational time budget, 
let us first put down time for spiritual recreation and 
then fit in the time for physical and mental recrea- 
tion; second, let us be sure that the kind of recrea- 
tion which we choose for ourselves does not prevent 
others from finding their truest recreation, too. 


Friday : 

Symbols by the way: As we hold out our hand in 
friendly greeting, let us reach for the best that is in 
every man, always drawing the good towards us. As 
we prepare our spare rooms for honored guests, let 
us not forget to leave a prayer of peace and joy and 
strength in the room as well as magazines and flowers. 
Let us remember to tie each gift with a prayer of 
love, and let us make each little sacrifice of the day a 
cheerful gift to Him who loveth a cheerful giver. If 
we could regard the payment of the money as a sym- 
bol of gratitude for what has been done for us, how 
different would be our feeling on the first of every 
month! Let us think of each necessary period of 
waiting as a gift of time to be used in rest, in prayer, 
or in constructive thought. 


Saturday 


Rest: When we come to our times of rest, let us 
not fall heavily into bed saying, ‘‘Oh, how tired I am!” 
for the good-night sign by the bedside reads: ‘““They 
that rest in the-Lord shall renew their strength like 
the eagle. They shall walk and not faint; they shall 
run and not be weary.”’ With this glad promise of 
renewed strength in mind, let us lie down in peace, 
and, casting all our cares on Him, rest in the Lord, 
knowing that underneath are the everlasting arms. 


The selections this week are fron “Signs and Symbols,” 
by Ethel P. S. Hoyt. 


* * * 


THE REV. CHARLES F. PATTERSON 


The Rev. Charles Franklin Patterson, minister of the 
Universalist church of Arlington, Mass., died at his home June 
22, and the funeral was held’at the Arlington church Friday 
afternoon, June 22. 

Mr. Patterson was born in Portland, Maine, Feb. 2, 1874. 
His first education was in the schools at home, and his profes- 
sional training was received at the Theological School of Tufts 
College, graduating in 1899. On graduation he went to New 
York as assistant to Dr. Charles H. Eaton at the Church of the 
Divine Paternity. When Dr. Eaton went South seeking health, 
Mr. Patterson carried on the work, and when Dr. Eaton died Mr. 
Patterson became acting pastor and took entire charge of the 
work of the church for two years. He carried on most success- 
fully and remained for a year more as associate of Dr. F. O. Hall. 

Oct. 2, 1904, Mr. Patterson married Miss Anna Hovey, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. H. N. Hovey of Detroit. Their home 


life they began in Denver, Colorado, where he became pastor of 
the Universalist church. Leaving Denver he became pastor of 
the Universalist church of Cleveland, Ohio. In both of these 
churches he was eminently successful. After the close of the 
Cleveland pastorate Mr. Patterson and family spent a year in 
California and on return to Detroit he went into business. Dur- 
ing this period in the pastorate of Dr. Lee S. McCollester, Mr. 
Patterson was active in the Universalist church, being superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school and on leading committees. When 
the church gave up its down town location Mr. Patterson was 
largely responsible for the new choice on Cass and First Avenues. 
Following the resignation as pastor of Dr. Willis A. Moore, Mr. 
Patterson was asked to be temporary preacher, and then acting 
pastor, and finally permanent pastor. Many serious prodlems 
arose at this time, but Mr. Patterson carried the church on to new 
success and effected a readjustment of funds which brought the 
institution to a most stable financial position, assuring the future 
of the church financially. This work completed, he accepted 
a call to the Universalist church of Arlington, Mass. 

This has been a happy period for Mr. and Mrs. Patterson. 
He has helped the parish to build a commodious church house 
and to remodel the interior of the church, making it one of the 
most attractive of the colonial type of churches in our denomi- 
nation. But even more significant has been his religious and 
spiritual work in the church and the city. 

In the winter he contracted a cold, but instead of giving up 
he persisted in preaching until he broke down. Then he gave up 
work for three months. On Children’s Sunday and the next 
Sunday he took his place in the pulpit. This was too heavy a 
strain in his condition, and he gave up entirely. His last deed 
was to call upon the clergymen who had supplied his pulpit 
during his sickness to thank them for their kindness. He seemed 
to do all the “last things’’ and then he passed on. 

The immediate cause of the death was spinal meningitis, 
which developed suddenly while he was slowly’ convalescing 
from the influenza and other complications of the winter. 

Funeral services were held at the Arlington church, Friday, 
June 24, and were attended by a large group of relatives, parish- 
ioners and friends. Dean Lee S. McCollester conducted the 
services, assisted by Dr. Frank Oliver Hall. Dean McCollester 
made a most eloquent and appropriate address. The entire 
service made a deep impression upon the assembled company. 
The church which Mr. Patterson had worked so hard to beautify 
was filled with a soft light, as the sun came through the window 
hangings which he had planned. 

Among those present were the following Universalist minis- . 
ters, Paige (L. R.), Marks, Titus, Marshall, Ayres, Bissell, Spear, 
Couden, Hadley, Leighton, van Schaick, Etz, Milburn, Cole, 
Raspe and Coons, and Alvar W. Polk from Universalist Head- 
quarters. 

Dean McCollester paid an especially beautiful tribute to the 
Arlington parish, which has ministered faithfully and loyally to 
the minister during his long illness, and now is doing everything 
in its power to make the burden lighter for those who are left. 

Mrs? Patterson, accompanied by her father, who had come 
on from Detroit, and her two daughters, took the 4 p. m. train 
for Detroit, where the burial took place on Saturday. 

Mr. Patterson was a loyal Universalist minister, doing his 
work quietly, but finely. He was especially wise and careful as 
an adviser, fearless and honorable in all of his dealings. He put 
the good of the institution above advantage for himself. In his 
community relations he was always interested in the common 
good. To his friends he revealed a rare sense of humor, and no 
one was ever a more gracious toastmaster at a banquet. Books 
he loved, and he was an expert on old books and rare editions. 
His family life was ideal, and his last hope had been to attend 
the graduation of his older daughter, Eleanor, from Jackson, on 
Monday before his death. Besides Mrs. Patterson he leaves two 
daughters, Eleanor and Marjorie, and two brothers, Edwin of 
New York City and Harry of Waltham, and two sisters, Mrs. 
Mosher of Waltham and Mrs. Jackson of California. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


OUR DENVER MINISTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The account of the May Meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian Association interested me very much, particularly that 
part which told about the address of the Rev. Lon Call of Ken- 
tucky, wherein I was quoted as being the author of an orthodox 
utterance. 

Of course, the statement was an error. It was one of those 
accidents which are bound to happen in the rush of newspaper 
publishing of attributing to one man the statement of another. 

I desire through the Leader to express my appreciation to 
those Universalists present who denied that I could have used 
such words. 

I have been busy this week serving as chaplain at the Con- 
vention of the Travelers’ Protective Association. 

The church will be closed during July, when, with my family, 
I shall endeavor to find rest and strnegth up in the hills. 

I might add im closing that both my wife and I thought that 
that old graveyard of which you speak on page 710 must be an 
interesting place. Certainly a graveyard where you were able 
to “‘visit with two or three citizens, and see some fine young 
Plymouth Rock chickens and an apple tree in blossom, before 
the convention came pouring out,”’ is somewhat out of the or- 
dinary. What was it—a resurrection? 

Harold Niles. 


* * 


FROM THE WIFE OF FORMER CONGRESSMAN SWASEY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I received your letter in due season asking me to send the 
amount of money, $2.50, for the Christian Leader for the year 
1927. I ask your pardon for the delay, so am sending it with 
this letter. I have been very busy and have company and have 
not been too well part of the time. I suppose you can use the 
money any time to advantage. I shall be eighty-three years old 
next Sunday, the 12th day of the month, but do not want to give 
up the Leader as long as I am able to read. Like the others who 
have praised the new editor, I can say too that the Leader seems 
fully as interesting under Dr. van Schaick’s leadership as it ever 
has, which is saying a great deal, as it has always been very 
interesting to me. 

Ella L. Swasey. 

Canton, Maine. 

* * 


ATTACKS OUR INFERIORITY COMPLEX 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Although an appreciative reader of our national church 
magazine, I must express my disappointment in so seldom find- 
ing a sermon from Universalist contributors. It would seem to 
me that discourses and articles from foreign, even though liberal, 
sources, should be the exception rather than the rule, as they 
appear to be at present in our chief organ for Universalist propa- 
ganda. 

This is strongly suggested when selecting numbers of the 
Leader for interested Orthodox friends, who might naturally 
wonder why our own church was not represented more promi- 
nently. 

And we Universalists who are deprived of our church af- 
filiations through illess—like the writer—or who are living in 
localities lacking our denomination, certainly feel the need of 
distinctive literature in our religious life. 

While having no objection to the liberal policy of the Leader, 
one’s loyalty to a precious faith is hurt by the precedence so 
frequently given to outsiders—no matter how edifying their 
articles. The secular magazines provide plenty of brilliant 
essays from Orthodox “modernists,” and this should keep us 
from undue conceit; but on the other hand Universalist writers 
(as such) are not in evidence in those magazines, nor are their 
pulpits commonly quoted in the Sunday newspapers. Con- 


sequently we look to the Leader for acquaintance with our own 
preachers. Have they nothing of worth to offer comparable to 
those liberals graduated from Orthodox ideas? Can these 
preachers present our message more effectively, are they more 
scholarly, more certain of their premises, than men educated in 
our peculiar doctrines with their implications toward world 
problems? 

There is nothing more certain than that the public rates us 
as we appear to rate ourselves. Too much modesty and self- 
depreciation is not a virtue, but is a sure sign of the “inferiority 
complex” and gets us nowhere. 

Others borrow our progressive ideas and put them over, 
and these liberals are for the most part reiterating formulas long 
common to Universalism. Many of these modemists may be 
as broad and even more “‘free,” but lack the true spiritual con- 
secration peculiar to a church which does not yet despise a 
creed, and is not ashamed of holding to old values that are too 
precious to lose—a church that would not sponsor a Dr. Slaten 
in one of its prominent pulpits. 

Are people blinded by prejudice against a name formerly 
spelling, to the Orthodox mind, heresy, inferiority—a faith lack- 
ing mora] stamina and principle? Yet why discard a name, the 
most comprehensive for any religion, simply to cater to unthink- 
ing prejudice, as some suggest? Why not carry our flag into 
the enemy’s camp, with courage and vision as our watch-words? 
Too long have we hid our light under a bushel, waiting for a 
more influential church to rescue it. Has an inferiority complex 
made us timid, when we should rather be willing to accept due 
recognition for service—for the seed broadcast by our spiritual 
forefathers, thus aiding more than science in the liberating of 
religious thought? Has the militant spirit died with them, that 
some Universalists of this generation are averse to credit for this 
leavening process? 

L. M. MacQ. 


* * 


CLEAR, TERSE, AND KIND 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Am sending P. O. order for renewal of my subscription to 
the Leader. If the amount sent is in excess of that indicated in 
the bill I wish no change back. If what was found in the purse 
had been in accord with the desire of the heart I would have 
gladly sent more. 

In renewing my subscription I wish to express continued 
interest in and appreciation of the paper. How any liberal- 
minded individual can cancel his subscription because the journal 
does not invariably reflect his own personal opinion is beyond 
me. Especially do I feel this when I remember how your columns 
are open to any individual that he may give expression to his 
own convictions. It is too much to expect that others shall 
in all ways think as we think. It is enough that you should 
show your willingness to give each and all a square show and a 
fair field. 

Benj. F. Butler. 

Seneca Castle, N. Y. 


* * 


DAILY VACATION BIBLE SCHOOLS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I note in the Leader of June 25 your request for information 
regarding the Daily Vacation Bible Schools conducted by Uni- 
versalists independently or in co-operation with other denomina- 
tions. 

The three Protestant churches of Machias,Maine—the Uni- 
versalist, Methodist and Congregational—are conducting a 
D. V. B.S. from June 21 to July 1, every afternoon from 1.30 
to 4 p.m. Miss Gertrude Carter of Skowhegan, employed by 
the Maine Council of Religious Education to supervise the work 
of the Daily Vacation Bible Schools for the state, has charge of 
this school and is assisted by volunteer workers from the three 
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Machias churches. The school registers 100, and nearly one- 
third of that number are from the Universalist Sunday school. 
The school is conducted at this particular time so that pupils 
attending the Eastern Maine Summer School of Religious Edu- 
cation, which is being held at the normal school building in 
Machias, may observe the work of the D. V. B.S. Mr. F.S. 
Ames and Miss Marion B. Longfellow of the local Universalist 
church are chairman and secretary respectively of the Board of 
Administration of this summer school, and the pastor, the Rev. 
Paul Weller, is also a member. The Rev. Stanley Manning of 
Augusta, Superintendent of the Maine Universalist Convention, 
is at the head of the school and makes a very fine dean. Miss 
Atha Freeman, director of religious education for the Maine 
Universalists, is also a member of the faculty. 
Marion B. Longfellow. 
Machias, Me. 


* * 


FROM ONE OF THE NEW YORK VETERANS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I do not wish to miss a number of the Leader. I have had it 
all my life under different names. I am in my seventy-eighth 
year. I was sorry to have the “Universalist” name taken from it. 
The Congregationalist seems to survive with the name of the de- 
nomination it represents. I was so pleased to read articles by 
Lewis R. Lowry and Judge Galer. We have at least two good 
Universalists left. I hope to hear of many more. 

I would have been so happy to attend the meeting at Rocky 
Mount, and meet the dear sister, Mrs. M. O. Winstead, and see 
her church thirty-seven years in coming. I read every word 
about the meeting. I read from cover to cover, when able to 
read. I am sick so much and have poor eyesight. I like the 
Unitarians and would read their tracts, and not fear becoming 
unsettled. I read all kinds. I like the Christian Herald. 

I must close and look for the Leader. I could not do without 
it. 

Mrs.L.O. Hopkins. 

Honeoye, N. Y. 

* * 


DID NOT GROW UP A DRUNKARD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Perhaps there never was a time when there was so much 
propaganda against the Prohibition Law as we find now, and it 
behooves us to watch our step lest we enter into temptation, 
and be drawn from our steadfastness of purpose. 

Indeed it is a good thing to acknowledge our sins before 
God, as the publican did, but we do not have to remain in that 
attitude or condition. Neither do we have to be like the proud 
Pharisee, in order to give thanks to God that our “‘America the 
Beautiful” has a prohibition law against the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors. 

You know and I know our country has advanced so quickly 
in the last few years that it would not be safe without such a law. 


We also know that it isa much more worth while place to live in * 


at the present time with our clean cities, than it was in years past 
when the open saloon was on every corner and in every highway 
and byway with the squalor and poverty which followed in its 
wake. 

I remember when my brother was a small lad and very ill, 
the doctor said to give him whiskey as medicine, but my brother 
begged that he might not have to take it for fear he would grow 
up a drunkard. Well, he did not take it, and to all appearances 
he still hates the stuff, as do his five stalwart sons. 

You either hate alcohol and its consequences to you, your 
children, your children’s children and your neighbor’s children, 
or else you love what you call your personal liberty, but which is 
not liberty, but slavery to an enemy so strong that it needs the 
eighteenth amendment and good enforcement laws to make our 
country safe. 

I have nothing against a candidate for President, or any 
other office, because of his religious views alone, but if his religious 
views are the same as the larger per cent of our foreign element, 


who came from wet countries, and if he stands for light wine and 
beer, I have everything against him, for these people will vote 
for him both because of his views on the liquor question and 
because of his religious views. 

Now how shall the eyes of these people be opened who are 
ready to vote for light wine and beer? In so doing they must 
sacrifice their sons, for moderate use of alcohol never has been 
a success and never can be. We need to'see through this propa- 
ganda against one of our good laws. 

I am reminded of a jingle I used to sing: 


“My grandmother had an old skimmer 
As full of holes as a skimmer could be, 
She said if I married to suit her 
She would give that old skimmer to me.”’ 


Now this talk against prohibition is as full of holes as any 
old skimmer, and too it won’t hold water, so it is no use to those 
who are on the water wagon. Let us improve on the old jingle: 


“There is a great political powwow, 
They say they want light wines and beers, 

But I say if you vote to suit them, 
They will turn all your laughter to tears.” 


S. M. Wood. 
Auburn, N.Y. 


* * 


FROM A DISTINGUISHED UNIVERSALIST WOMAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Butte is quite a lively place with no sign of the eighteenth 
amendment being in operation. It seems a bigger problem than 
ever to me to carry the law into effect. In fact, I haveseen more 
drunken men in the past two years than I have seen all together 
in the twenty years previous. 

A.R, 

Butte, Mont., June 138. 


* * 


MIND AT THE HELM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Among the books of thrilling interest that I have read 
recently must be mentioned “‘Cosmic Evolution,’ by John Elof 
Boodin, professor of Philosophy in little Carleton College of 
Minnesota. 

The Maemillans are the publishers. The volume contains 
about 484 pages. Three parts constitute the work, viz: 1. In- 
teraction and Cosmic Evolution. 2. Human Nature and Cosmic 
Evolution. 3. Relativity and the same. 

The writer is a “realist”? in philosophy, but opposes me- 
chanical theories. To him “matter” is ruled by mind. A cos- 
mos constitutes the ultimate ground-work of universe and God 
is ‘‘the genius of the infinite cosmos.” 

The particular evolutionary theory of the author seems to be 
the “environmental.’’ Any particular, personal view of evo- 
lutionary factors does not invalidate evolution as a whole, be- 
cause doubtless more than one factor is at work, some factors 
impressing one writer upon the subject more than some others. 
a It is refreshing to me to read a work from the “realistic” 
point of view that at the same time places Mind at the helm. 
Many good people think that because evolutionists disagree 
among themselves regarding the main factors of evolution the 
whole theory is invalidated. One might as well say that theology 
itself is all “‘bunk’”’ because there are schools of thought in that 
science. 

The theory of “‘interaction’”’ between ‘‘matter’” and ‘‘mind’’ 
is maintained by this learned professor. This interests me, who 
studied Paulsen’s Philosophy at Bangor, this work maintaining 
the “parallelistic’”’ theory. Now I feel more inclined to the view 
of “interaction.” 

In all of our cosmic meanderings of thought is it not reason- 
able to conclude that some intelligent, purposeful activity is at 
work on the cosmic scale? 

George L. Mason. 
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The Field Is the World 


Interesting or Significant Happenings in the Realm of Religion 


Protestant Missionaries in Rome Attacked 


After several months of silence, the Catholic Corriere 
d’Italia has returned to the attack on Protestant missionary ac- 
tivities in Rome. Its leading article is directed against the 
Baptist Y. M. C. A. and urges the need for state intervention 
to prevent the building of more Protestant colleges, social cen- 
ters and orphanages in the Eternal City. Italian soldiers, the 
Corriere declares, died for a Catholic Italy, and their sons must 
not be reared as enemies to the faith by missionaries of the golden 
dollars. The Corriere particularly objects to the recent pur- 
chase by American Baptists of a large site in the center of the city 
for erection of a training college for Baptist ministers. There 
are only 4,000 foreign Protestants domiciled in Rome, the edi- 
torial says, and consequently the activities of these Protestant 
institutions are not only superfluous but dangerous. 


The Mission Hostel 


A home for missionary students is to be erected adjacent 
to Yale University campus by Berkeley Divinity School (Epis- 
copalian), which moves to New Haven next year. This will be 
designed especially to suit the needs of missionaries on furlough, 
to whom courses of study at Berkeley, Yale and Yale Divinity 
School will be open. The building is to be known as ““The Mis- 
sion Hostel,’ and will contain not only rooms for unmarried 
missionaries, but apartments for families as well. Its cost has 
been estimated at $50,000, and an endowment fund of $40,000 
to provide for its maintenance is necessary. | This undertaking 
is without precedent in the history of education for the ministry 
of the Episcopal Church in America, although Princeton, Union 
and Chicago Theological Seminaries have made similar provision 
for missionaries on furlough. 

The missionary dioceses and districts to whose clergymen 
Berkeley expects to give these opportunities number more than 
40,000 communicants and several hundred missionaries. About 
fifty return on furlough to the United States every year. Not on- 
ly will they have, at the Mission Hostel, the advantage of a 
very wide choice of courses, but the public lectures and con- 
certs at the university will be available to them. Moreover, the 
contact of missionaries with students preparing for the ministry 
is expected to be agreeable and profitable to both, and as New 
Haven holds such a central position from which many other 
Eastern cities can also be reached, it is felt that missionaries 
studying there could go out to the parishes for occasional mis- 
sionary addresses without too much expense or sacrifice of time. 


We Misrepresented the Baptists 


In our issue of June 18 we stated that the Northern Baptist 
Convention in Chicago had refused to vote $10,000 to the Anti- 
Saloon League or to recommend it to the churches as an agency 
of the churches in the fight to enforce the prohibition law. We 
made this statement on the basis of reports in the daily press. 
It seems that the reports were inaccurate. The Baptist states 
that the Convention passed a resolution recording their approval 
of the activity of the Anti-Saloon League and the vote was prac- 
tically unanimous. The Convention also appointed a com- 
mittee to co-operate with the League, and gave the executive 
committee authority to appropriate money for the use of this 
special committee. 


The Lutherans’ First Heresy Trial 


The Rev. Frank Edwin Smith, having on several occasions 
attacked from the pulpit of Luther Memorial Church, Pitts- 
burgh, basic beliefs of the denomination, including certain 
statements of the Apostles’ Creed, the virgin birth, the miracles, 
the blood atonement and the bodily resurrection of Christ, found 
himself confronted with a heresy trial, the first in the history 
of the Lutheran Church. Shortly after the statements had 
been made public, seventeen Lutheran pastors in Westmoreland 


County, Pa., filed formal charges against him with the president 
of the synod. An investigating committee was appointed and 
proceeded to submit a questionnaire to Mr. Smith, which he 
refused to answer. Accordingly at a special meeting of the 
Pittsburgh Synod held at Rochester, Pa., on June 16, the com- 
mittee presented what evidence they had collected against Mr. 
Smith, including newspaper clippings and the testimony of re- 
porters who covered the church services. In closing his case 
the chairman of the committee, Dr. G. Arthur Fry, of Pittsburgh, 
launched an attack on liberalism, calling it “a veritable delirium 
of iconoclasm,” “‘a halfway house of atheism,’ and ‘“‘ecclesias- 
tical bolshevism.”’ The convention unanimously voted Mr. 
Smith guilty and a motion was passed that he be deposed from 
the ministry as a punishment to him and an example to others. 

Mr. Smith was not present during the proceedings, having 
resigned as pastor of Luther Memorial Church a few days be- 
fore, and having accepted a call as associate pastor of the First 
Unitarian Church of Pittsburgh. 


” 


Y.M. C. A. Summer Camps 


Four hundred Y. M. C. A. summer camps, scattered among 
every state in the Union, will open late in June and early in July. 
During the season they will be attended by more than 100,000 
persons. Boys will compose 70,000 to 80,000 of this total. 
The remainder will be made up of campers from Y. M. C. A’s, 
churches and other organizations, and of adults attending busi- 
ness men’s periods. 

Average cost per week to boys is between six and seven 
dollars. In some camps the rate is as low as $2.50. In many 
cases the Associations help to obtain funds with which to de- 
fray the expenses of orphan or homeless boys or others in un- 
fortunate circumstances. Week-end camps, operated for em- 
ployed boys, are attended annually by 15,000 or more. 


Free Buses to Church 


By the innovation of free buses to the Old North Church, 
Boston, Dr. Ernest J. Dennen has increased five-fold the aver- 
age Sunday congregation in the historic edifice. 

When the lantern in the steeple of Old North Church flashed 
its signal to Paul Revere, the neighborhood was filled with com- 
municants. To-day the church is isolated in the narrow, crooked 
streets and lanes of old Boston, with the neighborhood inhabited 
by many thousands of non-communicants. 

Dr. Dennen found his average Sunday congregation num- 
bered less than forty when he began to preach there. Six suc- 
cessive Sunday have since brought an average of 200 to each 
service. Worshipers now gather on Boston Common, where the 
buses meet them. 


“A Catholic Remembers a Protestant Institution 


The will of the late Judge John B. O’Donnell, former mayor 
of Northampton, Mass., and a Roman Catholic, contains a be- 
quest of $500 to the Boston Young Men’s Christian Union, which 
is administered largely by Unitarians on a non-sectarian basis. 
In referring to this bequest, Judge O’Donnell told how he made 


use of the Union while a struggling law student, ‘“‘poor, and a’ 


stranger in a strange place—paying one dollar a Us for use of 
the place from morning until night.” 


Summer Schools of Religious Education 


New York State is to have four summer schools of religious 


education: at Round Lake, July 5-16, at Camp Westchester, ' 


July 25-Aug. 4, at Cornell University; July 25-Aug..5. and at 
Silver Lake, Aug. 15-26. All these schools are interdenomina- 
tional and offer the standard training course endorsed by the 
international council of religious education. For information 
address the New York State Sunday School aa poate 80. 
Howard Street, Albany. 


July'9, 1927. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Where there is much desire to learn, there of necessity will be much arguing, much writ- - 
ing, many opinions; for opinion in good men is but knowledge in the making.—Milton. 


Folk-Lore in the Old Testament 
Studies in Comparative Religion Legend 
and Law. By Sir James G. Frazer. 
(Abridged edition, Macmillan Co.) 
Frazer’s Folk-Lore in the Old Testament 
in three volumes is the most impressive 
assemblage in English of folk-lore similar 
to that of the Bible from all quarters of 
the earth. The present work is an abridg- 
ment of the larger one, containing the sub- 
stance of most of the text but omitting 
practically all citations of authorities. 
The term folk-lore, the author tells us in 
the preface, is used in the broadest sense, 
inclusive of myths, legends and so on. 
The book starts out with the biblical 
myths of creation, which are set forth in 
the light of the most recent biblical study, 
Parallel myths from all parts of the world 


are then presented. In the same way in’ 


successive chapters are treated the fall 
of man, the mark of Cain, the flood, the 
tower of Babel, certain of the stories of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, Moses and the 
bulrushes, Samson and Delilah, the witch 
of Endorand soon. The last section of the 
_book is concerned with the Old Testament 
Law and certain customs therein reflected. 

' The great value of this work is as a 
source-book for the comparative study of 
folk-lore and religious customs. From 
this standpoint it is invaluable. It is free 
of technicalities, and will be found most 
entertaining and instructive by any one 
who is interested in the reactions of the 
human race to the mysteries of life and 
the universe. There are a few misprints, 
the most misleading of which is on p. 62, 
where the reformation of King Josiah is 
dated 61 B. C. for 621 B.C. 

i Gantire 
* * 
Handling the Bible Intelligently 

The Scriptures in the Making. By Abigail 


Pearce, M. A. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany.) 

Knowing the Bible. By Raymond C. 
Knox, S. T. D. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany.) 


Here are two timely, serviceable books, 
written by teachers, presenting clearly, 
sympathetically and constructively the 
view of the Bible yielded by modern 
learning. Miss Pearce has been professor 
of English in Michigan State Normal 
- College, and Dr. Knox has been chaplain 
of Columbia University. Both books 
have grown out of actual experience in 
trying to meet the needs of young people. 
Accordingly they have the mature value 
of carefully wrought out materials and 
methods. They should be exceedingly 
helpful for corresponding classes of youth 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


in our churches, and also for many adults. 

Miss Pearce writes plainly, interest- 
ingly and instructively. Her book “unites 
in one volume four important phases in 
the history of the Bible: (1) The history of 
the making of the books of the whole Bible: 
(2) their crystallization into the canons 
of the Old and the New Testament; (3) a 
study of the use and history of a few of 
the best old manuscripts; and (4) a sum- 
mary of the noted versions from the Sep- 
tuagint down through the centuries to 
the great English versions and the mod- 
ern speech translations.’’ She has done 
her work admirably. She portrays the 
historical backgrounds, situations and de- 
velopments connected with this Sacred 
Literature so vividly that it is hard to see 
how. any teacher or class pursuing the 
study could fail of enthusiasm or miss the 
real joy of acquiring fresh, inspiring in- 
formation. A more compact, well ar- 
ranged, lucid, engaging and altogether 
useful manual for older boys and girls, or 
even for ‘‘Bible classes’’ in the early stages 
of such education, can scarcely be desired. 
It ought to be extensively employed in 
churches of all denominations. 

Dr. Knox’s book is twice as large, more 
analytical, and supplied with full question 
outlines for close, thorough examination 
of the Bible directly. He says, “It is not a 
book about the Bible; it is intended to 
enable its user to gain a first-rate knowl- 
edge of the Bible itself.” And yet it does 
contain a’ great deal of accurate informa- 
tion about the Bible—‘“‘how the Bible 
came to be,”’ “how the oldest books were 
written,’ how the Hexateuch was formed, 
what was the world of antiquity, what 
were the dates approximately and the 
historical circumstances of the various 
writings, etc., etc. Best of all, this in- 
formation is modern and trustworthy and 
given in the right spirit. Chronological 
tables are supplied, together with a se- 
lected bibliography to guide students in 
further study. The book should be of 
value to college students or to adult 
classes more advanced than those who 
would require Miss Pearce’s little volume. 

These two works are excellent additions 
to the now happily large list of good text- 
books which take the raw materials of 
modern Biblical and historical scholar- 
ship and make them into “the bread of 
life’’ for the people of our own day, whose 
lines of spiritual affinity run far back into 
ages superficially different, yet full of es- 
sentially similar hungerings and thirstings 
after truth, goodness and peace. If our 
churches and church schools, as well as 
the colleges and universities, would avail 
themselves of such valuable helps, there 
would result within the next generation 


or two a far more intelligent, reverent, 
natural and vital religion among the people 
at large than that which has heretofore 
prevailed. 


W.C:S. 
* * 
Discovering Jesus 
By William G. Ballantine. (Thomas Y. 


Crowell Company.) 

_ This little book is packed full of in- 
telligence and common sense. Written 
by a ripe scholar and experienced teacher, 
the result of life-long study and reflection, 
and put forth in an earnest spirit, it boldly, 
plainly, simply and without verbiage 
states facts of tremendous significance. 
To those not familiar with these facts 
who will duly consider them, it will be 
revolutionary but emancipating. In the 
unending stream of books about Jesus 
Christ this might well be primary. 

The author clearly shows that one must 
discover Jesus not only by looking into 
the New Testament but also by looking 
through it and behind it—by reading be- 
tween the lines, by having insight to dis- 
cern the difference between facts and the 
interpretation of them, by the exercise of 
a disciplined historical imagination, and 
by a profound spiritual affinity for the 
Great Character that has been so long and 
so heavily veiled by tradition. His chap- 
ters are exceedingly brief. He begins 
properly by giving the point of view of 
Mark, then of Matthew, then of Luke 
and last of John. To the simple narra- 
tive of the first of these, the next two made 
important additions, partly of truth and 
partly of myth, while the fourth consid- 
erably later built upon the basis thus laid - 
down a towering structure of mystical 
philosophy, which is essentially a work of 
fiction albeit profoundly sincere. ‘‘A man 
called John—no one knows who he was— 
living probably in Ephesus, woke up to the 
conviction that Jesus of Nazareth had 
been no less than God Himself incarnate. 
Accordingly he determined to rewrite 
‘The Life of Christ’ on the same general 
plan followed by Matthew, Mark and 
Luke, but with the new aim of making it 
‘a page from the biography of God’!”’ 
And so “the author makes facts of history 
and allegories of philosophy melt into 
each other,’ and “by this gospel the 
sweetest and most heroic human life 
ever lived was converted into a masquer- 
ade of God, and the noblest human per- 
son was changed into God’s masque.” 
“John undertook to glorify Jesus by mak- 
ing him wholly other than he was.” “It 
is largely the ideas that the real Jesus did 
not hold which make this gospel better 
loved than the other gospels.” 

(Continued on page 893) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 

Miss Earle: 

July 10-16. At home. 
Miss Slaughter: 

July 10-16. Southern Illinois; Minne- 

apolis, Minn. (Y. P. C. U. Convention.) 
Dr Huntley: 

July 10-16. Headquarters. 


* * 


THE LATEST BY WELLS 


We are speaking, not of H. G. Wells, 
Englishman, but of A. R. Wells, American. 
This versatile and always energetic author 
takes advantage of the present craze for 
questions and answers and brings outa book 
with 1,500 interrogation marks about the 
Bible. Is it good? It is just like Amos 
Wells. For the people who like Amos 
Wells the book will be very entertaining 
and helpful. Probably it is worth the 
price. There is a sprightly introduction 
and then questions easy and questions 
hard and questions trivial and questions 
important, some about Genesis and some 
about Revelation and some about all the 
books between. If you learn all the 
answers you will know the name of the 
first woman and also the identity of Maher- 
shalal-hashbaz. It may be also that you 
will follow the suggestion of the author 
and make yourself an unbearable bore by 
haunting your friends with silly queries 
about matters that have no concern with 
intellectual culture or spiritual develop- 
ment. Inasmuch as the book is by Amos 
R. Wells it implies an amazing mixture of 
liberalism and orthodox theology. 


* * 


BARRE BIGGER AND BETTER 


An Institute That Is at Once a Ful- 
filment and a Prophecy 

Persistence has won. 

The Barre Institute, for several years a 
venture of faith, has now justified the 
prayers and the labor. The little family 
gathering of former times has been super- 
seded by a real school, and there is no 
doubt that, now that progress has begun, 
attendance will increase with every ses- 
sion. 

This year there were forty registered 
members of the Institute besides many 
visitors. They came from the Green Moun- 
tains of Vermont and from the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire. Some 
came by train; some came by automobile; 
some walked up the hill to Goddard. All 
came with smiles of anticipation and all 
went away with smiles of satisfaction. 

There were several explanations of the 
growth. Former attendants returned and 
brought their friends. Rev. George F. 
Fortier, Superintendent of Churches, ad- 
vertised the Institute wherever he went. 
A special word of appreciation, however, 
should be spoken for the publicity work 
of Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, who has been 
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This is a picture of Rev. Ulysses 
S. Milburn, D. D., of Everett, 
Mass. Notice the letters indicative 
of an honor newly acquired—St. 
Lawrence bestowed the degree at 
its last]Commencement. Dr. Mil- 
burn is a devoted and successful 
pastor, an experienced traveler and 
a popular lecturer. Readers of this 
page, however, are especially in- 
terested in him as a consistent ad- 
vocate of religious education. In 
his own church he has an efficient 
school and a remarkable Daily 
Vacation Bible School. For several 
years he has been Superintendent 
of the Stereopticon Department 
for the General Sunday School As- 
sociation, and he is now serving as 
Vice-President of the Massachu- 
setts Universalist Sunday School 
Association and as President of the 
Boston Sabbath School Union. 
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untiring in her determination to gain for 
Barre Institute the attention and support 
that it has deserved. 

This year there were two graduating 
students. Miss Evelyn Brown, of Bel- 
lows Falls, and Miss Addie Mae Good- 
rich, of Morrisville, having fulfilled the re- 
quirements of the Association for three 
years, were granted diplomas and re- 
ceived the congratulations of faculty and 
fellow-students. These were the first 
diplomes given out by the General As- 
sociation, but there will be several others 
at Institutes later in the year. 5 

The students came to Barre for genuine 
work. Sessions were held forenoons, after- 
noons and evenings, making it possible 
to cover in three days and a half what is 
done at other places in six days. Mem- 
bers were faithful even to the classes that 
were held before church on Sunday morn- 
ing. The papers passed in for required 
outside work were of striking excellence. 

In industry and devotion the faculty led. 
Rev. F. W. Gibbs acted as dean, making 
himself highly popular, and taught a 
course upon the history of the early church. 


Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain had most help- 
ful classes on children’s work, story-telling 
and hand-work. Mr. Carl A. Hempel 
presented courses on young people’s 
methods and recreational activity with 
great profit to all listeners, and also ex- 
plained the new system of standards. Dr. 
Huntley, substituting for Miss Earle, 
spoke on story-telling and missionary 
education. 

Throughout the Institute there was 
constant interchange of ideas, the ex- 
perience of ali schools being given for the 
common profit. 

There was a plenty of good fun, for all 
work and no play would make a dull in- 
stitute. The quarries were visited; the 
ice cream parlors profited by the visitors; 
and every evening there was a planned 
program of jolly sport under the competent 
direction of the indefatigable Mr. Hem- 
pel. 

Goddard Seminary ought to prosper. 
It is situated at one of Nature’s beauty 
spots; it has good buildings; it has an able 
faculty. What it needs now is a larger 
student body, with a stronger proportion 
of Universalists. Members of the In- 
stitute are under special obligation to 
Mr. Barker, the retiring principal, Mr. 
Rogers, his successor, and Miss Brown, 
the preceptress, all of whom were unfailing 
in hospitality and kindness. 

Next year? Of course the Institute will 
be larger still. In the meantime Ferry 
Beach, Galesburg and Murray Grove all 
will be helped by the fact that at Barre 
great progress has been made. Success is 
catching. 

The Wanderer. 
* * - 


A CORRESPONDENCE PUPIL 


Miss Emily Parker, of Stockton, IIl., 
hasbeen studying. Shehas been persistent, 
carrying out to the letter the demands of 
Mrs. Frank A. Ober, who has charge of 
our correspondence courses in Teacher 
Training. Now she has completed the 
three-year course and is entitled to re- 
ceive the diploma issued jointly by the 
International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion and the General Sunday School As- 
sociation of the Universalist Church. Well 
done! 

* * 


SORROW AND GLADNESS 


Our very helpful friend, Rev. W. E. 
Raffety, D. D., has resigned as editor of the 
International Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion. We are sorry, for it will be difficult 
for the International Association to find a 
suitable successor. 

Dr. Raffety is to become head of the 
Department of Religious Education in 
the University of Redlands, Cal. We are 
glad, for he will bless, with his vision 
and vigor, the whole Pacific territory. 


July 9, 1927 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


MORE ABOUT FRIENDSHIP DOLLS 


Many letters are coming to the W. N. 
M. A. headquarters from the Doll Friend- 
ship Bureau in New York, each contain- 
ing notes of thanks, pictures showing the 
reception to dolls, etc., because the pass- 
port with these dolls bore the number of 
a passport purchased through this office. 
Whether or not the name and address of 
the sender was not plain enough to our 
Japanese friends for use in mailing pic- 
tures and thanks, we do not know, but we 
suggest that any one who sent a Friend- 
ship Doll to Japan and has not heard from 
its recipient, send to headquarters the 
number of the passport accompanying the 
doll. In this way, should anything be 
received here for you, it will be immedi- 
ately forwarded. We are wondering now 
who sent passports Nos. 551 and 567 with 
their dolls. 

* * 

OF VERMONT AND 
QUEBEC 


Despite the fact that June 29 was a 
stormy day, there was a fine gathering 
at Bellows Falls of representatives of the 
Mission Circles of this Association, a 
particularly good group, it seems, when 
we realize that there are but six Mission 
Circles and one or two active Clara Barton 
Guilds in Vermont and Qubeec. 

The meeting, called to order at 2 p. m. 
by the president, Rev. Harriet Robin- 
son, followed the usual procedure. Re- 
ports of the secretary and treasurer were 
heard, the latter showing all quotas paid 
in full and a splendid record of money 
spent for worthwhile purposes. Resolu- 
tions were passed, and brief but interest- 
ing reports were given by delegates from 
each of the Circles. It was gratifying to 
note the record of attendance at the meet- 
ings of these Circles, for although the 
membership is not large, there was a good 
average attendance through the year. 

Rev. Harry L. Canfield, Southern 
worker for the W. N. M. A. at Greensboro, 
N. C., was present and gave an account 
of the work there, of the splendid oppor- 
tunities waiting in this particular educa- 
tional center, and brought to us the im- 
portance of keeping before our people the 
slogan “On to Greensboro,” for un- 
doubtedly this will be the next objec- 
tive of the W. N. M. A. after completing 
payment on the church at Rocky Mount. 
Mr. Canfield told about the lot already 
purchased and the hope that soon a church 
may be erected on this lot. 

After the completion of the business of 
the Convention, there was a Round Table 
Questionnaire period in charge of Miss 
Alice G. Enbom, office secretary of the 
W.N.M.A. Many questions were asked, 
suggestions made, and problems helped 
in being solved. 


W. U. M. A. 


The Convention reconvened for the 
evening session at 8 o’clock. 

During this program the choir of the 
Bellows Falls church sang two beautiful 
anthems. 

The address of the evening was given 
by Miss Enbom. She took her audience 


‘with her on a tour of the various cities 


and towns in this country and in Japan, 
where the W. N. M. A. is serving, giving 
interesting incidents of what is going on 
at these points of service and introducing 
the workers as the visits were made. 
After the address, having clearly in mind 
the program of the W. N. M. A., Dr. 
Roger F. Etz showed for the first time 
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moving pictures taken at Rocky Mount, 
N. C., during the dedicatory services in 
April, and also several taken on his re- 
cent trip to Inman’s Chapel, Sunburst, 
N.C. These added greatly to the interest 
of the program and were enthusiastically 
received. It is a good thing to hear about 
what our workers are doing in Japan and 
in the Southland and at the Clara Barton 
Birthplace. It is also a very good thing 
to see them in action. It surely makes a 
very impressive program when these are 
combined. 

The Convention closed with an informal 
reception. 

The same officers will serve for another 
year: Rev. Harriet Robinson, Northfield, 
president; Rev. Olive Kimball, Williams- 
town, secretary; Mrs. H. A. Richardson, 
Barre, treasurer. 


The Y. P. C. U. at Minneapolis 


The Massachusetts delegates to the 
National Young People’s Christian Union 
Convention in Minneapolis, Minn., will 
stay at the Hotel Woonsocket, of which 
the proprietor is Charles B. Beery, Gen- 
eral Chairman of the Minneapolis Con- 
vention of 1919. The National Board will 
make this hotel their headquarters. It 
is situated near the church. 

All of the religious services and business 
sessions of the Convention will be held in 
the beautiful Church of the Redeemer, 
8th Street and 2d Avenue South, Minne- 
apolis. 


Program 


Convention Slogan: “Building Our 
“Church” 


Wednesday, July 13. Evening—Organ 
Recital and Song Service (Church of the 
Redeemer). Call to Order. Official Call. 
Roll Call. Addresses of Welcome: Rep- 
resentative of City, Representative of 
Church, Representative of Local Union. 
President’s Response and Annual Address. 
Our General Executive Secretary, Miss 
Myrtle Belyea. Appointment of Ses- 
sional Committees. Get-Acquainted Party 
(church school auditorium). 

Thursday, July 14. Morning—Devo- 
tions, Rev. Barlow G. Carpenter, D. D., 
of Peoria, Ill. Business of the Conven- 
tion. Official Reports: Executive Board, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Departments. At 
12.45, Lunch (at the church). Afternoon 
—Conferences: State Presidents’ Round 
Table, Carl Olson; Junior Methods, 
Dorothy Tilden; Union Problems, Mary 
Slaughter. Trip through the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills. Evening—Vesper Service, 
Representative of the Osage, Iowa, Y. P. 
C. U. Address, ‘Building the Universal 
Man,” Rev. Clarence R. Skinner, D. D., 
Tufts College. Illustrated Lecture, ‘‘The 
Land of Opportunity,” Rev. Roger F. 
Etz, D. D., Secretary of General Conven- 
tion. 

Friday, July 15. Morning—Devotions, 


Rev. Barlow G. Carpenter, D.D. Business 
of the Convention: Old Business; Pre- 
liminary Reports of Sessional Committees. 
At 12.15, Lunch (at the church). After- 
noon—Conferences: The Ministry as a 
Life Work, Rev. Stanley Manning and 
Dr. Skinner; Local Presidents’ Round 
Table, Rev. Harold Lumsden; Our Work 
for Others, Dorothy Tilden. Trip to 
Unity Settlement House. Evening— 
Vesper Service, John MacKinnon of Ryder 
Divinity School, Ohio State President. 
Address, “Builders,” Rev. Barlow G. 
Carpenter, D. D., Peoria, Ill. Illustrated 
Lecture, ‘‘A Trip to the Ocean,’’ Views of 
Ferry Beach. 

Saturday, July 16. Morning—Sunrise 
Service, Warner’s Home, Lake Calhoun, 
Rev. Warren Brigham of Tuttle Church, 
Minneapolis. Out-door Breakfast. Busi- 
ness of the Convention: Final Reports of 
Committees, New Business, Pledging, 
Election of Officers. Installation of Of- 
ficers, Rev. Marion D. Shutter, D. D., 
Chureh of the Redeemer, Minneapolis. 
Afternoon given over to recreation with 
choice of activities. Hvening—Conven- 
tion Banquet, Minnikahda Golf Club. 
Toastmaster, Carl Olson. ‘“‘Toasts and 
Telegrams.’”’ ‘“‘Old-Timers’ Celebration.” 
The three Stanleys—Stanley Manning, 
Stanley Stall, Stanley Staring, former 
General Officers. Presentation of Spooner 
Memorial Cup to winner of the Legion of 
the Cross race. Presentation of Karlen 
Memorial Cup to Union with largest dele- 
gate-mile representation. Dancing. 

Sunday, July 17. Morning—Commun- 
ion Service, Rev. Marion D. Shutter, 
D. D. Morning Worship: Occasional 
Sermon, Rev. Joseph Mayo Tilden, D. D., 
President of Lombard College, General 
Convention Representative. Afternoon— 
Devotional Meeting and Dedication Ser- — 
vice, Rev. Stanley Manning, Maine State 
Superintendent of Churches. At 5.30, 
Supper (at the church). Close of Con- 
vention. 
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Among Our Churches 


New York 


Divine Paternity. 
—The church closed 
June 12, with a ser- 
vice conducted by Rev. 
Charles Francis Potter. 
_Dr. Hall will spend 
August on Cape Cod, 
but will be within 
easy reach all summer. 
He will gladly respond to any call for 
pastoral services. The staff will be at 
varying points of the compass, Miss Gray 
in New England, Mr. Scott in the Adiron- 
dacks, Mr. Andrews at West Gloucester on 
Cape Ann. The church will reopen Sept. 
18. * * Divine Paternity House.—Miss 
Taylor enjoyed her vacation in June. 
Prescott Cottage, the girls’ camp on Mr. 
Van Wyck’s estate in Butler, N. J., opened 
July 2, Miss Doris Brown of Brown Uni- 
versity, director. The Summer Daily 
Play School and other roof activities were 
started July 6. One of the little girls of 
the House recently visited Washington 
and was asked by Miss Taylor to write 
what impressed her most. This was her 
reply: “Washington is full of beautiful 
parks. These parks are well kept. Each 
contains beautiful flower beds, beds of 
red and yellow tulips and pansies. All of 
these flowers are left untouched by the 
people of that city. The people of Wash- 
ington are proud of their beautiful parks. 
New York City is not as fortunate in hav- 
ing so many parks, therefore the people 
of this city should take even more care of 
the few that there are, instead of picking 
the few nice flowers that there are. The 
parks we have can be just as beautiful as 
the many that there are in Washington. 
If the people will learn to take care of the 
fiowers and shrubs we shall have some very 
nice parks.—Theresa Bauer.” * * Wash- 
ington Heights.—Mr. Harris and his 
family will entertain sixty or seventy boys 
at Camp Wamego, Corinth, N. Y. This 
camp was established by Mr. Harris 
several years ago, and has become one of 
the best summer camps of the country. * * 
All Souls.—Dr. Grose had for his theme 
on the closing Sunday, June 19, “Light.” 
Dr. and Mrs. Grose will summer in New 
England. ‘The great Japanese Fair is 
scheduled for Nov, 17, 18,19. “Persistent 
Progression”’ is the watchword of this 
great church. * * Good Tidings.—In 
the Anniversary Day parade there were 
seventy marchers and on Children’s Day 
a ipageant, ‘‘Christ and Children,” was 
rendered. On June 14, at the Men’s Club, 
Mr. Lalone gave an informal lecture on 
“Flags and - Standards.” The annual 
outing of the parish was enjoyed June 25 
at Coney Island. Mr. Lalone -will attend 
.the Summer Conference of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, July 11-23, and spend 
the latter part of the summer in Northern 


. fraternal visitation in this field. 


City Letter 


New York. * * Chapin Home.—Ser- 
vices will be held in the Home chapel the 
second Sunday of each month during the 
summer. * * Our Father.—This socie- 
ty has purchased a noble old mansion on 
Clinton Avenue, one of the finest streets 
of the city, and will occupy it as a meet- 
ing-house and for parish activities in the 
fall. The site has been called “the best 
in Brooklyn.” The sale of the old church 


Vermont, Quebec and 


Dover, N. H.—The 
work at Dover has been 
going on with a good 
deal of encouragement 
toourpeople. The first 
Sunday in June our 
church held a_ special 
Knights of Pythias 
service at which the 
local organizations and visiting Knights 
and Ladies were entertained. Mr. La- 
tham preached from the subject, “I had 
a Friend,” to an audience which filled the 
church. * * Woodsville is already pre- 
paring for the entertainment of the Con- 
vention in October. Our reputation must 
have gone before us, for an annex to the 
church kitchens and dining-rooms is be- 
ing constructed at a cost of $2,500. Both 
the exterior and interior of the church 
building will be painted and other im- 
provements mace. The pastor received 
his degree from Tufts College at the re- 
cent Commencement, and matrimonially 
will surrender his degree of bachelor at 
an early date. * * Morrisville.—Donald 
K. Evans, student pastor of the parish at 
Morrisville for the last year, graduate of 
St. Lawrence University Theological School 
on June 12, married on the same day to 
Doris Louise Morton of Akron, Ohio, at 
Canton, N. Y., by Dr. George Cross 
Baner of Akron, pastor of both young 
people, ordained to the ministry at Mor- 
risville on June 15, Dr. Baner preaching 
the sermon and offering the ordaining 


. prayer, Dr. J. M. Atwood of Canton, 


N. Y., giving the charge to candidate and 
people of his parish, fellowship offered by 
Rey. George F. Fortier, Superintendent of 
Churches, and Rev. George E. Goodliffe, 
of the Congregational church assisting 
in the ordination, took full charge of the 
parish at Morrisville on June 16. Some 
week, Donald! * * Our Pilgrimages.— 
This is the season of the pilgrimage and of 
The 
season started on June 12, when Rey. 


, Allen Brown, now of Portsmouth, N. H., 


took one perfectly good organist, a choir 


adapted not only to offer music but to 


offer it in the real spirit of worship, and 
thirty-five or more of his Portsmouth 
parishioners, to his first parish at Not- 


and the purchase of the new property 
has been so successfully managed that a 
fund of more than $70,000 can be in- 
‘vested for the building of a new church 
edifice in the future. Meanwhile the man- 
sion, with sixteen rooms, an apartment of 
ten rooms and a large garage, will serve as 
the home of the society. Plans are in 
process of formation for an enlarged work 
in the fall. Dr.and Mrs. Potterton expect 
to remain at home all summer. 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 


New Hampshire Letter 


tingham, N. H., where service was held, 
thus starting off the summer season. 
Rev. Ira D. Morrison, also a former pas- 
tor at Nottingham, assisted in the ser- 
vice. After the season of worship, the 
Portsmouth friends were entertained at 
the home of Dr. and Mrs. Fred Fernald, 
where delicious refreshments were served. 
The Nottingham parish will have the 
services during the summer of Mr. George 
A. Riley of Crane Theological School as 
student pastor. * * Griffln Corners, P. 
Q.—It was the privilege of the Superin- 
tendent to preach at the annual service 
at the union church at Griffin Corners, 
P. Q., on June 19. An audience of more 
than three hundred people pleased the 
preacher, whether he pleased the audience 
or not. Any way.they printed his sermon 
in the paper, thus spoiling it for future 
use in that vicinity. The musical program 
was elaborate, the people were there for 
service, old acquaintances met, old 
memories were exchanged, and the whole 
affair was more than worth while. In 
the morning the Superintendent made his 
official visit to the church at Derby Line, 
Vermont, and assisted the pastor, Rev. 
E. L. Conklin, in the service. It was a 
good audience—it always is at Derby 
Line—but say, you ought to see that 
Sunday school! * * Barnard, Vermont, 
is the site of the Hosea Ballou church, 
where Universalism started in Vermont, 
and is also the town where Methodism 
organized in Vermont, and in the same 
year. It is also the home of the original 
Morgan horse. There is no connection 
to these points except to show that 
Barnard has always done its job well. 
There are still good Universalists and 
good Methodists in Barnard, and they 
are proud of it. The Superintendent. 
started off the summer preaching services 
on June 26, which Rev. Otto S. Raspe of 
Cambridge will continue through the 
summer. Woodstock brought its minis- 
ter and its people and Bethel brought its 
people and its minister, and all helped 
make a success of the service. At the 
close of the service, it was the privilege 
of the Superintendent to baptize two chil- 
dren of Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Woods of 
Waterbury, Vt. The Superintendent 
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married this couple at Barnard quite a 
number of years ago, he baptized the other 
children of the family from time to time, 
and for each service Mr. and Mrs. Woods 
came back to the old town. Mrs. Woods 
is a direct descendant of two of the 
families who were active in the organiza- 
tion of the first Universalist society in 
Vermont. * * North Hatley, P. Q.— 
On Sunday, July 3, Rev. Evan T. Evans, 
until recently of South Wales and a 
clergyman in fellowship with the British 
Unitarian Association, will assume the 
pastorate of the Universalist churches at 
North Hatley and at Huntingville, P. Q. 
Mr. Evans comes direct to these parishes 
from the old country, and was called to 
their service upon his record and upon 
the recommendation of our pastor at 
Halifax, N. S., Rev. Erie Davies, a coun- 
tryman. The Superintendent will be 
present at this first service in order to give 
official recognition to the pastorate, in 
deference to the provincial laws. As the 
Derby Line church is closed, it will be 
strange if quite a few are not present 
from there and from Ayers Cliff, Massa- 
wippi, Moes River and other places where 
we have distinct colonies of Universalists. 
We do not advertise these Canadian pil- 
grimages over much, because there are 
enough Yankees crossing the line every 
day without the Universalist denomina- 
tion joining in to too large an extent. * * 
.West Burke, Vermont, is the place 
where we have a living movement but 
small constituency, too small to justify 
regular services. The church at West 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. Charles L. Hutchinson of Chicago 
is listed as contributing $10,000 to the 
Charles Sprague Sargent Memorial Fund 
to endow the Arnold Arboretum. To 
date the fund amounts to $534,320. 


Prof. Clarence R. Skinner of Tufts 
College delivered two lectures on “‘Faith”’ 
at Star Island June 28-29 in connection 
with the summer meetings of the Young 
People’s Religious Union of the Unitarian 

Church. 


. Rev. Howard D. Spoerl, a recent grad- 
uate of Tufts Theological School, has 
accepted a. call to Bath, Maine, to begin 
Sept. 1. He will act as a supply during 
the summer. 


Miss Myrtle Belyea, executive secre- 
tary of the National Y. P. C. U., addressed 
the State Y. P. C. U. Convention at Bel- 
lows Falls, Vt., on June 29. Miss Belyea 
is making 4 marked impression wherever 
she goes-in the work. 


Rev. Edgar R. Walker of Swampscott 
has been elected president of the Lynn 
Bird Club as successor to Mrs. Edward M. 
Bamey, founder of the club. Mrs. Bar- 
ney has done important work in bird 


Burke burned many years ago. The lot 
stood vacant, the old bell a silent sen- 
tinel legally protecting the property, which 
was given for church purposes. Came 
W. W. Marshall, a native of the town, 
and in memory of bis father and mother 
made it possible for our society to erect 
a modern community building and public 
library in which there is a little chapel for 
occasional Universalist services. The 
Superintendent holds one service a year 
and people come from miles around. The 
service is on July 10 at 11 o’clock, and 
you will be welcome. You can see Wil- 
loughy Lake, the most beautiful inland 
lake in America, after the service. * * 
Several other pilgrimages will be held dur- 
ing August, some of which we are not pre- 
pared to announce at this time. But 
reserve Aug. 21 for the dedication of the 
tablet to the memory of Dr. A. A. Miner 
at East Lempster, N. H., with the ser- 
mon by Dr. Lee 8. McCollester, and Aug. 
28 for the annual service at the old meet- 
ing-house at Langdon, N. H., when Rev. 
John B. Reardon, Rev. Isaac Lobdell and 
Dr. Clarence Skinner will be the speakers. 
All day service. * * The Vermont Con- 
vention is about to open at Bellows Falls. 
There are rumors that there will be in- 
teresting developments in regard to the 
report of the Joint Committee of the Con- 
gregational and Universalist denomina- 
tions, and also as to the recommendation 
as to. the program which should be adopted 
by the General Convention at Hartford 
in view of the financial situation. 
George F. Fortier. 


and Interests 


banding. Rev. E. M. Barney and Mrs. 
Barney soon will entertain the club at their 
summer home, the Barnacle. 


Mr. and Mrs. Granville Hicks of North- 
ampton, Mass., are receiving congratula- 
tions upon the arrival June 29 of a seven- 
pound, fifteen-ounce daughter, Stephanie 
Hicks. Mr. Hicks was formerly literary 
editor of the Christian.Leader, and is now 
an instructor at Smith College. 


Rev. Edward H. Cotton is honored 
by the selection of his “Life of Charles 
W. Eliot,” by the committee representing 
the Associated Harvard Clubs, William 
Dana Orcutt chairman, as its gift book 
this year. These clubs present at Com- 
mencement each year to the best all- 
around boy of the junior class of high 
schools and preparatory schools a book 


_ which they believe will give him high 


ideals of conduct. Awards are made in 
every state in the Union, and to schools 
in the Hawaiian Islands. Mr. Cotton 
holds both Universalist and Unitarian 
fellowship. 


Mrs. Theresa Homet Patterson is 
contributing a series of delightful articles 
to the California Southland’ on her recent 
trip to New Zealand. In the June issue 


appears “‘Having Crossed the Equator,” 
beautifully illustrated, as are all the ar- 
ticles in this high grade magazine of the 
Pacific Coast. Mrs. Patterson is now at 
her summer home in Homet’s Ferry, Pa. 


Rey. and Mrs. A. N. Foster of Norwich, 
Conn., were guests of Mrs. S. F. Scott of 
Uxbridge, Mass., Sunday, June 26, at- 
tending the services commemorating the 
two hundredth anniversary of the incor- 
poration of the town of Uxbridge. Mr. 
Foster gave the historical address in the 
afternoon service at the First Congrega- 
tional (Unitarian) Church there, of which 
he was formerly the settled minister. The 
Lord Mayor of Uxbridge, England, was 
present as a guest of the town. 


~ Dr. Frederic W. Perkins of Washington 
supplied the pulpit of the First Univer- 
salist Church of Worcester, Mass., June 26 
for Dr. Tomlinson, and Dr. Tomlinson 
preached in All Souls Universalist Church 
for Mr. Leavitt, who is in Europe at- 
tending the International Convention of 
Rotarians. : 


Rev. Hervey Hoyt of Waltham and 
family have gone-to their farm at Hast 
Hiram, Me., for vacation. 


Robert S. Kellerman, son of Rev. and 
Mrs. R.S. Kellerman of Whitesville, N. Y., 
formerly pastor of the church at Water- 
ville, Maine, who entered into secular 
business after the World War, in which 
he served as chaplain, has been restored 
to fellowship and is preaching in Junction 
City, Kansas. 


Dr. and Mrs. Edwin C. Sweetser of 
Philadelphia celebrated the forty-fifth an- 
niversary of their wedding on June 27. 


Rev. Hal T. Kearns of Baltimore, 
Maryland, is to attend the session of the 
American Prison Association in Tacoma, 
Washington, Aug. 12 to 18. Mr. Kearns is 
chaplain of the Maryland Penitentiary. 


Florida 


Tarpon Springs.—Rev. Louis J. Rich- 
ards, pastor. Since Feb. 20, the date of 
the rededication of the church, our con- 
gregations have increased very much. 
Visitors are present at all services, not 
only for the moral uplift of a good sermon 
and excellent music, but to see the eight 
Inness paintings now in their places on our 
walls. The church is open every day from 
3 to 5 p. m. for those who come to see the 
paintings. Between Feb. 20 and April 1, 
the number of persons who came to view 
the pictures averaged 150 per day, from 
all parts of the country, and many gen- 
erous contributions testify to their ap- 
preciation. Mr. Richards had for ten 
successive Sunday evenings meetings ad- 
dressed by men and women of note,. resi- 
dents and visitors in Florida. For most 
of the meetings the church was filled. 
The church has contributed $400 to the 
new City Hospital, for furnishing. a 
women’s ward. Fifty dollars was con- 
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tributed to the flood sufferers through the 
Red Cross. The parsonage has been 
completely renovated and tastefully re- 
furnished. A Unity Club, primarily or- 
ganized to further the interests of the 
church, and aid the needy in the com- 
munity, is functioning satisfactorily. <A 
Clara Barton class has been organized by 
Mrs. Richards, meeting each week in the 
parish hall for the study of right thinking 
as applied to conduct. Sunday, June 12, 
a Children’s Service was held in the 
church. Visitors from Tampa, Lakeland, 
and St. Petersburg and Clearwater were 
present. While the day was very warm, 
the friends went to the city pier on the 
Gulf, where a basket picnic was held. 
Following the luncheon the audience 
listened to an address by Dr. Owen R. 
Lovejoy, St. Petersburg, on “Legislative 
Regulation of Religion.” Music was 
furnished by Mrs. Stanhope H. Vaille, 
St. Petersburg, Mr. Serge Borowski, of 
the Moscow Opera Co., and Mrs. M. E. 
Denny, of Tarpon Springs. Our Sunday 
school held its annual picnic in con- 
nection with the Unity Club Tuesday, 
June 14, at the city pier. 


Illinois 


Stockton.—Rev. Harold Lumsden, pas-= 
tor. A daily vacation Bible school has 
been held in Stockton this year for the 
first time. It was a two weeks school 
conducted entirely by volunteer help. 
Three churches co-operated, the Methodist, 
the Evangelical and the Universalist, 
The Universalists started the movement 
and were responsible for the more im- 
portant committee heads. About 150 
pupils registered. The church has been 
redocerated and new lights installed. 
The men’s class is responsible for the 
decorations and one of the woman’s 
classes for the new lights. The average 
attendance at church services for the year 
has been a little better than forty. On 
Children’s Sunday two babies were chris- 
tened, 

Maine 

Dexter.—Rev. Tracy Pullman, pastor. 
Since the coming of Mr. Pullman’ the 
Sunday morning services have been more 
largely attended than for many years. 
On Christmas and Easter Sunday evenings 
dramatic services of worship were con- 
ducted under the able leadership of Mrs. 
Ruth O. Pullman. These unusual fea- 
tures were participated in by the members 
of the Y. P. C. U. and Clara Barton Guild 
and proved so successful that already plans 
are being made to have one such service 


each month of the coming year. Layman’s’ 


and Young People’s Sundays were appro- 
priately observed. On Sunday, June 13, 
the church school attended the morning 
service in a body and assisted in the most 
effective Children’s Day exercises and 
presenting of church school diplomas 
ever held in this community. Several 
children were christened and a member of 


the Clara Barton Guild united with the 
church. The church school attendance 
has increased from fifty to one hundred. 
This does not include the adult class. The 
vested choir of the church school is com- 
posed of members of the Clara Barton 
Guild. The Boneka Club, with a mem- 
bership of forty-five composed chiefly of 
the younger married people of the church, 
has sponsered the church calendar this 
year, and has presented the play, ‘“Thank 
You,” to a capacity house, which netted 
the club about $200. Of thirteen teachers 
in the church school nine are members 
of the Boneka Club. The Y. P. C. U. 
has revived from an almost dead society 
to one of the best in the church organiza- 
tion. Attendance at weekly devotional 
meetings has been thirty-six, all of high 
school age, and includes young people 
from every church in town. These young 
people co-operated with the Ladies’ Aid 
by presenting two one act plays at the 
annual fair in November. The Clara Bar- 
ton Guild, under the leadership of Mrs. 
Carrie T. Palmer, has earned over $100 
during the past year. Their most popular 
entertainment was the annual play and 
minstrel show in May. The boys of the 
church belong to Boy Scout troops, with 
Mr. Pullman and one of the Boneka 
members as Scout-Masters. The Men’s 
Club conducted the financial drive for 
the church budget and more than doubled 
the subscriptions of previous years. On 
Ladies’ Night Dr. Ashley A. Smith was 
the speaker. The Ladies’ Aid has held 
three outstanding events during the year, 
the annual fair in November, a birthday 
supper later in the year and the May 
breakfast. The interior of the parsonage 
has been entirely redecorated. Plans are 
under way for more extensive repairs on 
both the church and the parsonage. 

Caribou.—Reyv. Edwin Cunningham, 
pastor. Rev. Alfred R. Hussey, literary 
editor of the Christian Register, gave two 
able and inspiring addresses at the semi- 
annual meeting of the Aroostook Reli- 
gious Liberal Association, June 26, at 
Fort Fairfield. E. W. Morton, Caribou, 
was elected president of the Association. 
Mrs. Cora Putnam was made secretary, 
and Walter B. Clark was re-elected treas- 
urer. The following executive commit- 
tee was chosen: R. F. Gardner, Caribou; 
Horace Buxton, Fort Fairfield; Mrs. 
Ella Bennett, Presque Isle. The fall meet- 
ing will be held, Oct. 9, in the Universalist 
church, Caribou. 


Massachusetts 


Waltham.—Rev. H. H. Hoyt, pastor. 
Eight of the windows in the church have 
just been replaced by beautiful memorial 
ones, the last of which was dedicated at 
the Sunday morning service on June 26, to 
the memory of Mrs. Florida McKeen 
Chamberlain. It was the gift of her hus- 
band, Oscar Chamberlain, the choir and 
the parish. The window is the central 
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one on the southerly side of the church, 
Upon a background of variegated blue, 
stands a cross of pale green. Above an 
open book, covering the section where the 
upright is crossed by the horizontal beam, 
is a crown, reaching nearly to the top of 
the cross. Below the cross is a row of five 
blossoms of the lotus, in blue and brown, 
while at each side is a column of various 
shades of brown terminating in a torch 
of light green. In a small lower section 
of the window is a scroll with a shield in 
the center. Below the scroll is a panel 
bearing the name “‘Florida McKeen Cham- 
berlain.”” In the dedication service Mr. 
Hoyt spoke particularly of the contribu- 
tion Mrs. Chamberlain had made toward 
the beauty of the church services for thirty 
years, through her splendid work at the 
organ. On the previous Sunday occurred 
the dedication of the other seven windows 
on the east side as follows, beginning at 
the north: In memory of Harvey J. Bart- 
lett and Sarah J. Bartlett, with a chalice 
for its emblem, the gift of Ball Bartlett 
and Miss Jean Bartlett. In memory of 
Charles A. Poole and Helen D. Poole, with 
the emblem of an anchor, the gift of Mrs. 
Helen D. Poole. In memory of Elias B. 
Armstrong, Abigail P. Armstrong and 
Abby E. Armstrong, a Bible as its emblem, 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Thomas H. Arm- 
strong. In memory of Frank Lawrence 
Barnes, bearing a crown encircled by a 
wreath, the gift of Mrs. Frank L. Barnes. 
In memory of Frank B. Davis and Emily 
S. Davis, a cross for its central figure, the 
gift of Mrs. Frank B. Davis. In memory 
of Elijah S. Anderson and Nancy Ander- 
son, with the emblem of a star, the gift 
of Miss Abby Anderson. In memory of 
Alexander Starbuck and Ella M. Starbuck. 
The emblem here is a monogram of Alpha 
and Omega, the first and last letters of the 
Greek alphabet, signifying the beginning 
(birth) and the end (death). This window 
is the gift of Walter F. Starbuck and George 
F. Starbuck. 

Somerville, First—Rev. George E. 
Leighton, D. D., pastor. The annual 
meeting of the Woman’s Union was held 
May 24 in the parish house with the hus- 
ebands of the members as guests. A fair 
will be held in November with Walter S. 
Howard as chairman. 
and Woman’s Sunday were celebrated as 
one, the entire service being conducted 
by the Women’s Union, with the address 
by Mrs. Marion Grant. On Sunday eve- 
ning, June 38, Dr. Leighton gave the right 
hand of fellowship to the members of the 
Winter Hill church. Dr. Leighton gave 
the welcome and Rey. Katherine Ball 
made the prayer. The service closed with 
communion. The Men’s Club held its 
annual meeting in April. Prof. Walter 
S. Farnham of Tufts Engineering School 
was elected president, George L. Harvey 
vice-president, Louis Smith secretary, 
and William T. Hayes treasurer. Chil- 
dren’s Sunday was observed June 19 and 


Mother’s Sunday . 
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was a day of gift giving. Previous to the 
morning service, a gift of gold was given 
to Dr. and Mrs. Leighton from the parish 
“to add joy to their summer vacation.” 
Just before the ten babies and little chil- 
dren were presented for baptism Mrs. 
Charles Robertson and her class of young 
ladies, the Misses Edith Carleton, Mar- 
jorie Cole, Hazel Mathews, Elina Powers, 
Ruth Smith, Estelle Underwood, and Ber- 
nice Watt, presented to the church a 
beautiful baptismal font. Dr. Leighton 
accepted the gift with expressions of 
gratitude and then christened Miss Ruth 
Smith, a member of the class, from the 
new font, and received into fellowship 
Mr. Charles Robertson, Miss Ruth Smith 
and Miss Marjorie Cole. The third gift 
was made known during the morning 
service, when Dr. Leighton announced 
that during the past week an acousticon 
had been placed in the church auditorium, 
through the generosity of Mr. Charles 
E. Fuller, 2 member of the church. Six- 
teen stations are already installed and 
others will be added when needed, so that 
all may enjoy the church service. The 
program by the children was excellent, 
and music was furnished by Everett S. 
Lovering, organist, and Miss Edna Holds- 
worth, church soloist. George O. Nelson, 
superintendent of the church school, gave 
an address and awarded Bibles to the 
graduates of the kindergarten class, and 
pins, wreaths and bars for constant at- 
tendance. Sydney Lovering received an 
eight year bar and Elina Powers a five 
year bar. On Sunday, May 29, the Y. P. 
C. U. made its accustomed visit to Mt. 
Auburn, placing a wreath on Hosea Ballou’s 
grave and the graves of other Universalist 
ministers. A get-together and get ac- 
quainted meeting was held Monday night, 
June 20, to welcome the new members, 
the Y. P. C. U. of the former Winter Hill 
church. Church services closed June 19 
and will be resumed on Sunday, Sept. 11. 


Vermont 


Woodstock.—Rev. J. L. Dowson, pas- 
tor.. The Men’s Club finished a most 
successful season with the celebration of 
Ladies’ Night, when 150 people were fed 
and entertained. Speakers were Revs. 
H. H. Hines, Herman A. Lewis and C. M. 
Mays, with our pastor as toastmaster. 
Children’s Day exercises were held on the 
second Sunday in June with a program by 
the Sunday school pupils. Gold pins 
were awarded to six children for perfect 
attendance during the year. Mr. Dowson 
preached the sermon at the G. A. R. Me- 
morial Day union service here, and gave 
the address next day at Felchville. Our 
church will be open all summer, and Uni- 
versalists intending to spend their vaca- 
tion in Woodstock are cordially invited to 
worship with us. By invitation of the 
State Superintendent, Rev. George F. 
Fortier, we attended service in the his- 
toric Barnard church Sunday, June 26, 
thus reviving an old custom of making a 
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pilgrimage to that church associated with 
the name of Hosea Ballou. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 

1927 
Previously reported ............. 1,367 
Wialtonvalle; acl: <J0 kenerie: cneeretces 2 
AbingtoneViassas.<./-ioaieet @ 1 
SaUgUSs Vlassenaae). wae 3 
iBellowsehallss Vite. .seteemerie: il 
AMO) 7) ses, «cles oan Th Ed 1,384 

* * 

CHRISTENINGS 

Previously reported, 457. Stockton, 
Ill., 2. Rockland, Maine, 10. Saugus, 
Mass., 12. Abington, Mass., 1. Somer- 


ville, Mass., First, 11. North Adams, 
Mass.,9. Palmer, Mass.,10. Watertown, 
Neues Ul eeDexter, IN. Y5-6. Total) 528. 


* * 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS 
(Continued from page 866) 

We begin making up the paper—putting 
the matter into page form—usually on 
Friday, sometimes Thursday. We begin 
with the contributed articles. The church 
news pages are the last to be made up, 
but the amount of space we can give to 
this news has to be decided on Friday, 
so we can tell how many pages to give to 
the articles. If an unexpected amount of 
church news comes in Saturday some of it 
has to be held over until the next week. 
We try to put it in in the order of its re- 
ceipt, but sometimes there is just room for 
a short item which came in late, and a 
longer item received earlier has to be 
omitted. 

If our correspondents would send us 
short items frequently instead of putting 
the events of the entire year into one long 
report, it would help us, and, we believe, 


be far more satisfactory to them. 
* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 887) 

Not by going to John, as the vast ma- 
jority of Christians have done, in seeking 
to know Jesus, but rather by going to 
Mark first, and then to Matthew and 
Luke, and by intelligent discrimination, 
shall we be able to remove the veil from 
the face of that Peerless Teacher whom 
the world of our time so much needs to 
understand aright. For, “All this wealth 
and power (of the present age) will be 
only the means of frightful horrors and 
mutual destruction unless the hearts of 
men can be made like the heart of Jesus. 
He is the only hope of the world. Ambi- 
tion, pride, greed, passion, race prejudice, 
can be tamed by no one but Jesus. 

“How shall we present him and his 
gospel to mankind? In terms of Paul’s 
rabbinic entanglements? In terms of 
John’s mystical obscurities and endless 
contradictions? Is Jesus a Jewish Mes- 
siah? Is he a Hindoo Incarnation? Two 
thousand years of failure thunder, ‘No.’ 
Our immeasurable love to Jesus himself, 
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our immeasurable compassion for the 
unshepherded millions compel us to do our 
utmost to dispel the mists that have so 
long obscured the Light of the World.” 
Would that every Christian minister 
might read this pregnant little book! 
¢ W.C.S. 


The reviews this week are by Rev. Hil- 
ary G. Richardson, First (Unitarian) Con- 
gregational Church, Yonkers, N. Y., and 
Rev. W. C. Selleck, D. D., All Souls 
Universalist Church, Riverside, Cal. 


Notices 


WHAT IS COMING 


Institutes for Religious Education under the aus« 

pices of the General Sunday School Association: 
Galesburg, Ill., July 17-23. 
Ferry Beach, Maine, July 30-Aug. 6. 

Iowa State Convention, Osage, July 11 and 12. 

Annual Convention General Y. P. C. U., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., July 13-17. 

Joint Institute at Murray Grove under the aus- 
Pices of the W. N. M. A., the G. S. S. A., and the 
Y. P. C. U. Aug. 27 to Sept. 4. 

North Carolina State Convention. Rocky Mount, 
Sept. 1-4. ‘ 

Illinois State Convention, Hutsonville, Sept. 23-28. 

Annual Convention Massachusetts Y. P. C. U., 
Somerville, Mass., Oct. 7-9. 

Biennial Convention of the Women’s National 
Missionary Association, Hartford, Conn. Oct. 18-19. 

Annual Convention of the General Sunday Schoo} 
Association at Hartford, Conn., Oct. 14-18, 1927. 

Universalist General Convention. Hartford, Conn. 
Oct. 19-28, 1927. j 

Joint Council of the National Federation of Re- 
ligious Liberals, the World Unity Council, and the 
Chicago Forum Council, Chicago, Nov. 18, 19, 20. 

* * 


MURRAY GROVE ASSOCIATION 
Program of 41st Annual Session 


The 41st annual session of the Murray Grove 
Association will be held from July 16 to Sept. 5. 
Rev. George Wilson Scudder of Bath, Maine, will 
be resident pastor. Reservations are in charge of 
Miss Mary E. Spencer, 1151 Dean St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. After July 10 her address will be Forked 
River P. O., New Jersey. 

Rev. George Wilson Scudder will be the preacher 
at the morning service on July 17, 24 and 31. Rev. 
Herbert E. Benton, D. D., will preach Aug. 7, Rev. 
Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., Aug. 14, Rev. Robert 
Tipton Aug. 21, Rev. John Murray Atwood, D. D., 
Aug. 28, and Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon Sept. 4. 

The week beginning Aug. 14 is Fair and Annual 
Meeting Week. The week of Aug. 21 to 27 is Birth- 
day Week. The week beginning Aug. 28 is Institute 
Week—Women’s Missionary, Sunday School and 
Y. P. C. U. combined. 

The Institute Faculty is as follows: Miss Mary F. 
Slaughter, Dean; Rev. John Murray Atwood, D. D., 
Mrs. Josephine B. Folsom, Rev. Roger F. Etz, Rev. 
Ellsworth C. Reamon. 

Following are the courses of study: Dr. Atwood— 
Bible, ““The Early Church,” ‘‘Religious Problems.” 
Mrs. Folsom—Mission Study, “A Straight Way 
Toward To-morrow,” ‘Church School Administra- 
tion.” Mr. Etz—‘‘World Friendship in the Local 
Church.” Mr. Reamon—‘‘Young People’s Meth- 
ods,” “Choosing a Life Work.” Miss Slaughter— 
“Primary Methods in the Church School.” ‘Rec- 
reational Leadership” (conferences depending upon 
group). 

x * 


THE FERRY BEACH PARK ASSOCIATION 


The 1927 Institutes will be held as follows: 

Missionary Week—July 23-30. Under direction 
of the Women’s National Missionary Association. 

Sunday School Week—July 30-Aug. 6. Under 
direction of the General Sunday School Association. 

Y. P. C. U. Week—Aug. 6-13. Under direction of 
the National Young People’s Christian Union. 


a 
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Second Y. P. C. U. Week—Aug. 13-20. A special 
week for older young people. 

Boy Scouts Week—During the last of August. 

Weekly rates, per person, including board and 
room, for the coming season will be as follows: 
Rowland Hall $18 or $19. The Underwood $17. 
The Quillen $17. The Cottage (for women) $16. 
The Pavilion $16. Men’s Dormitory $15. Tent 
$15. Quillen House Annex $16. Rates for children 
vary according to age. 

Ferry Beach is reached by the Boston & Maine 
‘Railroad to Old Orchard, and then by bus or taxi 
to Ferry Beach. Tickets should be purchased to Old 
Orchard. The postoffice address is ‘The Quillen 
House,”’ Saco, Me. 

Send your application, with enclosure of one dollar 
annual dues, to the Secretary of the Ferry Beach 
Park Association, Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, 924 West 


State St., Trenton, N. J. 
£52 


VERMONT AND QUEBEC FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


License to ordained clergyman for one year granted 
to Evan T. Evans of North Hatley, P. Q., June 27. 
George F. Fortier, Clerk. 
IOWA STATE CONVENTION 


The 85th annual session of the Iowa Universalist 
Convention and auxiliaries will be held in the Osage 
Universalist church Monday and Tuesday, July 11 
and 12,1927. Rev. L. L. Leh, of Humboldt, Ia., will 
bring greetings from the Unitarians, and Rev. W. M. 
Swan of Charles City greetings from the Congrega- 
tionalists. We meet for election of officers and 
such other business as may come before us. Send 
names to Rev. F. W. Miller, Osage, for entertain- 
ment. 

’ O. G. Colegrove, Secretary. 
x x 
FERRY BEACH PARK ASSOCIATION 
Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Ferry Beach Park 
Association will be held in the parlor of the Quillen 
House, Thursday, Aug. 4, 1927, at 2 p.m. 

* * 
MURRAY GROVE FAIR 

The Murray Grove Fair will be held on Aug. 19 
and 20. 

Donations of money, aprons, towels and fancy 
articles will be acceptable and should be sent to 
Miss Emma E. Krementz, 85 Goldsmith Ave., 
Newark, N. J., until Aug. 1. After that date the 
address will be Murray Grove House, Forked River, 
N. J. 

Fine” 


MINISTERS AVAILABLE NEAR BOSTON 


The following ministers have notified the State 
Superintendent that they will be in or about Boston 
during July and August. They may be reached at 
the address given or through the office of the Su- 
perintendent, telephone Kenmore 6570. 

Abbott, Lawrence W., 463 Blue Hill Ave., Rox- 

bury. Roxbury 8791, 

Andrew, Frank H., 923 Massachusetts Ave., Cam- 

bridge. University 1640-M. 

‘Ayres, Samuel G., 36 Winchester: St., Brookline. 

Regent 9153-R. ’ 
Barney, Edward M., Fay Ave., Lynn. 

Breakers 6518-W. Office, Jackson 1492. 
Colson, George W., 144 Waltham St., West Newton. 

West Newton 2278-J. 

Dusseault, William F., 39 St. Andrew Road, East 

Boston. East Boston 2163-J. 

Freeman, S. Laurine, 368 Central Street, Saugus. 

(Until July 11 and after Aug. 15.) 

Lothrop, Donald G., 83 Bloomfield St., Lexington. 

Lexington 299-W. 

Marshall, Harold, 176 Newbury St., Boston. Office, 

Kenmore 6570. Home, Melrose 0731. 

Milburn, Ulysses S., 88 Waverly St., Everett. Ev- 

erett 3521. 

Noble, Edwin L., 99 Revere Road, Quincy. (July 

only.) Granite 6455-M. 

Paige, John M., General Delivery, Haverhill. Hav- 

erhill 3814-W. 

Paige, Lucius R., 120 Elm St., North Cambridge. 

Porter 2137-M. 


Home, 
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Perkins, Warren S., 30 Pleasant St., Wakefield. 
Crystal 1676-M. : 
Seott, Harold G., 68 Keith St., Weymouth. Wey- 

mouth 1753. 

Spear, Stanley G., 5 Stanmore Place, Roxbury 
(from July 9-19). Highlands 7040. 

Sprague, Francis W., 62 Dunster Road, Jamaica 
Plain. Jamaica 1950. 

Vannevar, John, 53 Farragut Road, Swampscott. 
Home, Breakers 6111-M.. (July only.) Office, 
Hancock 6040. 

Van Schaick, John, 176 Newbury St., Boston. Of- 
fice, Kenmore 6570. Home, Regent 1295. 

ee 
FERRY BEACH FAIR 


The annual Ferry Beach Fair will be held on 
Tuesday, August 2, 1927. It is earnestly hoped 
that all who can will send either fancy articles, 
handkerchiefs, aprons or money, as we must raise 
all the money possible this year to help pay for the 
new building. Articles may be sent to Mrs. C, A. 
Polsey, 18 Summit Road, Medford, Mass., or after 
July 20 to Ferry Beach Park, Saco, Maine, care 
Mrs. Q. H. Shinn, Chairman. 

Edith W. Polsey, 
President Ladies’ Aid. 
* * 
Y. P, C. U. ANNUAL CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The thirty-ninth annual convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of the Universalist Church 
(incorporated) will be held at Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, in the Church of the Redeemer, beginning 
at 7 p. m., July 13, 1927. 

The meeting is for the purpose of receiving re- 
ports and the election of officers for the ensuing 
year, for action on the revision of the constitution 
and for the transaction of any other business that 
may legally come before it. 

Albert R. Day, Secretary. 


Married 


Sparrell-Fisher.—In Montville, Conn., June 26, 
by Rev. A. N. Foster, H. Kirkwood Sparrell of West 
Brookfield, Mass., and Marion Fisher of Montville. 


Severance-Burnham.—In Haverhill, Mass., 
June 25, by Rev. L. W. Coons, D. D., Roland L. 
Severance and Dorothy Burnham. 


Obituary 
Sarah Billings Doolittle 


This name has become very familiar to many of 
our Universalist people since, twelve years ago, 
Miss Doolittle gave up her large and beautifully 
situated home at Foxborough, Mass., for the estab- 
lishment of a Universalist Home for Aged Persons. 

On June 18 Miss Doolittle was called to the higher 
life, and on June 22 a large company of people as- 
sembled at the Universalist church in Foxborough to 
participate in the last rites of loving respect—a re- 
spect which she had earned by a long life of Chris- 
tian service. Dr. Charles Conklin conducted the 
services, assisted by Rev. H. G. Rouillard, pastor of 
the Universalist church in Mansfield, and Rev. 
Asa M. Bradley of Kingston, N. H., secretary of 
the New Hampshire Universalist Convention. 

Miss Doolittle was born in Foxborough, March 
19,1840. For the past fifteen years she had resided 
in Mansfield. Her home was ever a house of enter- 
tainment for ministers of our faith. She was very 
active in the local church, a superintendent of its 
Sunday school for many years. She was a useful 
member of the Ladies’ Social Circle, placing among 
its funds an endowment of $1,000 in memory of her 
mother. For a long time she was librarian in the 
Boyden Public Library. She was a member of the 
W. C. T. U. Her interest in young people was 
shown in her attendance at Ferry Beach and con- 
tributions toward the maintenance of that institu- 
tion. 

The appeal for the establishment of a Home for 
the aged-adherents to our faith touched her heart. 
Hence the Doolittle Home. Two years ago at the 
anniversary in June, hundreds of our peopie gathered 
at Foxborough gave her a rousing ovation with the 
tribute of a rising vote of thanks. 
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She belonged to the Home Study department of 
the Foxborough Sunday school, and every Monday 
evening came over from Mansfield to attend its 
session for study under the leadership of Mrs. Frank 
Westerberg. d 

She retained old friendships tenaciously, especial- 
ly with the wives of her former pastors, Mrs. Asa 
Bradley and Mrs. Q. H. Shinn. 

On the day of the funeral the trustees of the 
Home met and placed on the records of the organiza- 
tion fitting resolutions of tribute and praise. 


Mrs. W. H. Skeels 


Mrs. Lena Dunlap Skeels, wife of Rev. W. H. 
Skeels, pastor of the First Universalist Church at 
Herkimer, New York, died. suddenly of an attack 
of apoplexy on June 25. She was found by her 
son Paul, when he came home to dinner, and it is 
believed she died about half an hour before. Mr. 
Skeels, who was in his study at the time, did not 
hear her fall or call for aid. Indications are that 
death was instantaneous. 

The members of the congregation of the church 
had planned to hold a fitting celebration the next 
day in observance of the twenty-fifth wedding an- 
niversary of Mr. and Mrs. Skeels. 

Mrs. Skeels was born at Boston, Mass., Dec. 13, 
1876, a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William Dunlap. 
When she was only a child, her parents moved to 
Akron, Ohio, and when she was twelve years old 
they moved to Fitchburg, Mass. On June 26, 1902, 
she was married to Mr. Skeels at Watertown. 

She attended St. Lawrence University. In 1913 
she was president of the State Universalist Woman’s 
Missionary Society. She was treasurer of the La- 
dies’ Aid Society of the local church, and a member 
of the Watertown church. 

Mr. and Mrs. Skeels moved to Herkimer over a 
year ago from Watertown, and -Mrs. Skeels’ ac- 
quaintances in the Mohawk Valley have been many 
in spite of her short residence there. Besides her 
husband she leaves two children, Paul Skeels of 
Herkimer, and Mrs. I. D. Ross of Denver, Col., 
also a sister, Mrs. W. D. Bornham of Avilon, Calif., 
and a brother, Edward Dunlap, of Poughkeepsie, 
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HOT and COLD WATER 


ANYWHERE--- ALL THE TIME 


Farm, Sea Shore, Mountain 


Tell us your needs and our engineers 
will tell you the answer 
without charge 

Address 


DURO SERVICE 


198 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


Printed in two colors on best 
60 cents 


No. 1. 
paper. To fold in envelope. 
a dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A “Perin” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 centseach. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Woes Pour Daughter 
Olwn a Bible? 
We have Bibles at prices to 

suit any pocketbook 


Send for Catalog or call et the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E, Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


JOSEPH B HORTON, Clerk. 
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Educational 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers’ Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL, D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore. Director 


WESTBROOK 


Founded 1831 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
*schools for girls 


College Preparatory Course 
Four Years ; 
College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
First Year College Course 
One Year 
Practical Courses 
Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 
Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. iolin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. 
Outdoor Sports -- Gymnasium 


Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 
A balanced program of work and play 


For catalogue address 
Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schos) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. . 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 

Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


Crackling 


The following letter from a native of 
Africa was recently received by a Chicago 
company: 

Sir: Connection burden reputation and 
most respectfully to acquianted with 
you that: I sercure perceived your desipi- 
ation and address by reason of a certain 
cue affectionate of mine. Consequence: 
you are a beneficially manufactory at 
U.S.A. Thus on receipt of this note, take 
courage to departured me your bargain 
catalogue including price list ere my order 
to your destination. Thus, should this 
application prove me successful, I will 
always endeavored by dilligent discharged 
of my occupations to demonstrate my 
opinion of your kindness. 

I am ambushed your benevolence re- 
joinder in arrived at next mail. 

Yours sincerely, 


* * 


From the Moreland (Kans.) Monitor: 
“TI have been criticized quite a little by 
some of the town ‘smart-alecks’ for using 
poor grammar. Now I have three good 
reasons for this. In the first place, I 
don’t know any better. Second, half of 
you wouldn’t understand it if I did use it. 
Third, if I did speak and write correctly, 
I might be managing some big New York 
paper at a large salary and you farmers 
would lose the best editor in Graham Coun- 
ty. 

* * 

The Literary Digest has unearthed a 
hammer which it estimates has struck 
360,000,000 blows. It is thought by some 
to have been the one used to call the 
famous Madison Square Garden conven- 
tion to order.—Detroit News. 

“i * 

Ragged Rogers: “Dey calls a guy dat 
steals when he don’t have ter a klepto- 
maniac.” 

Tired Timothy: “I wonder what kind 
of a maniac is a feller what works when he 
don’t have ter.” —Exchange. 

* * 

“Pa, you remember you promised to 
give me $5 if I passed in school this year?” 

“Yes, Tommy.” 

“Well, Pa, you ain’t gonna have that 
expense.’ —Hachange. 
* * 

“This restaurant sure is cheap.” 

“How’s that?” 

“Why, I got coffee, doughnuts and an 
overcoat for fifteen cents.”’—M. I. T. Voo 
Doo. 

* * 

Brown: ‘What do you do with your 
worn-out razor-blades?” 

Jones: “I shave with them.’’—Pennsyl- 
vania Punch Bowl. 

* * 

An empty medicine bottle, the contents 
of which have not been analyzed, was 
found in the burned clothes.—Salt Lake 
City Tribune. 
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Some Books We Publish 


By F. W. Betts, D.D. $1.50. 
The man and method. By F. W. Betts, D.D. 25 cents. 


The Abiding Life. Essays and Sketches. 

Billy Sunday. 

Book of Prayer. For Church and Home. 
Leather, $1.00. 


A Brief History of the Universalist Church. 
D.D. 40 cents. 


Christian Mysticism and other Essays. 
cents. 


A California Pilgrimage. A souvenir of the United Universalist Conventions, 1915. 
By F. A. Bisbee, D. D. Profusely illustrated. 50 cents. 


The Universalist interpretation. 


By C.H. Leonard, D.D. Cloth, 50 cents, 
For young people. By L. B. Fisher, 


By Harry L. Haywood, with portrait. 50 


A Commentary on the New Testament. Ry 
L. R. Paige, D.D. 6 vols. $38.60. 

Cruising Cross Country. By John van Schaick, Jr.,D.D. $2.00. 

Did Jesus Mean It? By Frank D. Adams, D.D. $1.00. 


Faith with Power. The life story of Q. H. Shinn, D.D. By Dr. Wm. H. McGlauflia. 
Illustrated. $1.00. 


From Good Luck to Gloucester. The complete story of the great anniversary cele- 


bration at Gloucester. A beautiful memorial volume of four hundred pages and 
more than fifty illustrations. Edited by F. A. Bisbee, D.D. $2.00. 


God and Company, Unlimited. By Frank Durward Adams, D.D. $1.25. 


The Goodness of God. In view of the facts of nature and the supernatural. 
George T. Knight, D. D. 50 cents. 


An Honorable Youth. A helpful and practical book to place in the hands of any 
young man on the threshold of life. By J.C. Adams, D.D. 75 cents. 


Handicapped. The life story of Frederick A. Bisbee, including the best of the “Front 
Porch Studies.” $2.00. 


Hosea Ballou and the Gospel. By J. C. Adams, D. D. Bound in leather with full 
page portrait of Dr. Ballou. 50 cents. 


Human Destiny as Conditioned by Free Will. 
Eric Waterhouse and Wm. G. Tousey. 30 cents. 


John Murray. The Cornerstone of the Universalist Church. The Life of Murray, by 
Irene C. Rees. Introduction by F. O. Hall, D. D. Illustrated. $1.00. 


By Roger Sherman Galer. $1.00. 
$1.00. 
By C. H. Leonard, D. D. Cloth, 75 cents. 


By 


A discussion by Lyman Abbott, 


A Layman’s Religion. 
A memorial. 
A book of prayers. 


Levi Moore Powers. 

Light and Peace. 
Leather, $1.00. 

Manuals of Faith and Duty. A series of books in exposition of prominent teachngs 
of the Universalist Church. The titles are “Jesus the Christ,” “Revelation,” “Sal- 
vation,” “The Church,” “Heaven,” “Atonement.”’ Edited by J. S. Cantwell, D. D. 
25 cents each. 

The Mercy of Hell and other sermons. By J. Fort Newton, D.D. $1.00. 


Origin and History of the Doctrine of Endless Punishment. By T. B. Thayer, 


D.D. 76 cents. 


Over the River. A book of consolation for the sick and the bereaved. By T. B. 
Thayer, D. D. 75 cents. 


Rediscovered Countries. By Frank Durward Adams. A frank, fearless and straight- 
forward declaration of what present day liberal Christian theology actuallyis. $1.00. 


By one of the great preachers of our time. $1.00. 
Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring essays. By Rev. J. F. Thomp- 


The Papers of John Pererin. 
The Palace of Mirrors. 


son. 650 cents. 
A Pocket Cyclopedia. Brief explanations of religious terms as understood by Uni- 
versalists. By J. W. Hanson, D. D. 25 cents. 


The S. O. S. Call of Youth. For parents and teachers. By Nellie EH. Friend. $1.00. 
Short Studies in the Larger Faith. By J.C.Adams,D.D. 30 cents. 


Universalism in the First 500 Years of the Christian Church. With authorities 
and extracts. By J.W:Hanson,D.D. $1.00. 


Universalism Asserted. As the hope of the Gospel on the authority of reason, the 
Fathers and Scriptures. By Rev. Thomas Allin of England. $1.00. 


A history. By Richard Eddy, D. D.,2 vols. $2.00. 
Which Way? A Study of Universalists and Universalism. By L. B. Fisher, D. D. $1.00. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Universalism in America. 


